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To the Critics. 


7 Anita beg leave to i160 the Public 
that in the writing, as well as the publiſhing of the 
ſubſequent ſentiments on an uniform Plan of Nati- 
onal Education, nothing but the moſt ſolicitous de- 
fire to contribute even a mite to the intereſt or ſuc- 
ceſs of what ſo highly concerns the happineſs and 


credit of the United States, could have induced him 
to ſubmit his obſervations, on any ſubſect, to the | 


eye of the learned and judicious critic, under the 
| many difadvantages he had to encounter. 


WHEN he afſares SUCH. thay. & in „ n the 
unremitting labours of profeſſional attendance pre- 
yented him from more than a few minutes attention 

= to the ſubject at one time; — And that by the ſame | 
auꝛuſe he has been prevented from ſuperintending 
the Preſs, he truſts the ingenuous and liberal will 
adopt the following ſentiment of one, whoſe taſte and 
accuracy in compoſition, have been long eſtimated 
as te ſt ſtandard of excellence, 


— — 


| e Non ego paucis 
„ Offendar maculis quas aut incuria fudit, a 


Aut humana parum cavit natura.“ 


Hon. 


— 


ny 


To the HonovraBLE the LrorsLaToRs of the 
SrATE of Maar Lanp, for the Seſſion of 1798— 
the following Obſervations, entroductory to an 
uniform Plan of National Education, are molt 

Hs reſpedtfully ſubmitted by the Author. 
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es OP thorough conviction r your being, 
to the utmoſt extent of your inclinations, as well as 
of your delegated truſt and power, the zealous pa- 
trons of public improvement, is the only apology 
Your addreſſer conceives neceſſary for his preſump- 
tion in laying before you the following conſiderati - 
ons, on the moſt intereſting of all ſubjects to the 
happineſs of MazvianD in particular, and that 
| | great civil community, of which ſme forms ſo re- 
| : row a part, in general. | 


LYTTTE is no individual in fociety whom you 
may not hear ACKNOWLEDGING the great impor- 
tance of education. Even thoſe who are moſt ig- 
norant of its advantages are heard to expreſs the 
higheſt encomiums on Its ineſtimable value to the 
ſtate ;—to the intereſts of human happineſs ſocial 
or individual. The learned and unlearned ſeem 
equally agreed on this ſubject. No party ſpirit 


: tA. 8 
breathes its Jealous, and peltilential influence i in op- 
poſition to its general encouragement, patronage 
and ſupport. This is that ſubject on which, in a 
peculiar degree, the {miles and approbation of hea- 
ven n 


nay be expected to co · oporate with the exertĩ · 
ons of men. Seeing, then, it has obtained, ſo uni- 
verſal an approbation in the minds of all, is it not, 
in ſome reipefts, paradoxical, that all the members 
of the ſame community do not b in bringing 
into effe& ſome well digeſted. plan for organizing. 
and eſtabliſhing that which ſeems to be the common. 
object of their wiſhes; the moſt defireable ſe 
ment ſor the promotion of public happineſs?? 
Snovp this interrogatory obſervation be ap- 
plied to the sr ATR, which has choſen you, .oENTLE» | 
MEN, to be its: legiſlators, it will be found that, 
though much has been done in behalf of pußlie 
EDUCATION ;—and tho' many excellent characters 
among us have lately given ample teſtimony of their 
liberality, philanthropy and patriotiſm, i in contribut- 
ing to the State-Colleges and other ſeminaties ; ; 
yet, as it is ſtill too eaſy to obſerve, all that might 
reaſonably. be done 1n ſo bond a cauſe has not Mm 
been effected. 0 W e eee 


in every corner or portion of the ſtate, how 


HP A 0 
many hundreds of our youth are deprived of the 
means of any inſtruction ſuitable to the offspring of 
free and independent citizens? How much ignor- 
ance of literature do we every where meet with, 
even in thoſe whoſe fortune and circumſtances 
might have enabled them to have —_ the * 
nos it improvement? ar goes lag! 


II a ſtate like this, eſpeelally, when confider- 
ed as diſtinguiſhed department of a great, united, 
republican government, one or two pompous edifl- 
ces, and expenſively endowed ſeminaries, may give 
a partial and oſtenſible dignity to the literary charac · 
ter of our portion of the union; but in truth, without 
the means of. eſtabliſhing and providing proper ſub- 
ordinate nurſeries of ſtudents, prepared for entering 
and attending ſuch dignified ſeminaries, they may 
tend to abſorb or ſwallow up the greater proportion 
of public patronage; but cannot, with any truth or 
propriety, be conſidered as the moſt effectual provi- 
ſion for diſfuſing the bleſſings of general knowledge 
or r ſcientific improvement throughout the STATE. 


| Unvzn ſuch a government as ours, and eſpe- 
| cially i in a country where the inhabitants are ſo wide · 
Iy ſcattered over the ſurface of the ſoil, it would, 


certainly, be moſt ſuitable. to have thoſe, means of 


Eduealim, which are derived from the induſtry and 

exertions of the people, diſpoſed of in ſuch a man. 
ner as would moſt effectually and generally pro- 
mote the i improvement and happineſs of the people. 
There is no impartial or candid mind can diſſent 
from this truth. If ſo, it, conſequently, follows 
that the preſent mode of promoting the intereſts of 
gp vblic education in this ſtate, has not been, with 


ſufficient efficacy, diQated o 155 ane e of, 5 
conſideration. | 1 ne at 
| War we to contrast what bas yet been done, 
in tn ſtate, with that of our ſiſter STATES through- | 
out the union, it would be found that though Marry- 
LAND has ſome ſhare of credit for her exertions in 
vebalk of public literary improvement; yet .be bat, 
by no means, been as generally libe iberal, _— 
ſped, as the progreſſi ve ſtate of her proſperity ; a ; 

the „net Atuation ſhe poſleſſes ſhould brit 


2320088 Penpſylvania, as your. addrefſer has been 
nl informed, no ſeminary ſubordinate to her 
univerſity or college, that havlooked up to | her for 
her forſtering aid, has been refuſed: © In Virginia 
an excellent act has been paſſed, during the laſt ſeſ- 


fion of her ſtate aſſembly, for eſtabliſhing three lite- 
y ſchools, in each county ;—and, e 


3; 


E 
for extending the bleſſing of education to oh eu of 


her citizens who are * want of it. 


1 Fed "LI; — 
Tus ought ever to conſtitute the on 
2171 
Favourite objedt of of the legiſlature of 7 a free ſtate. 


er ter ine en een r 


In all ages it has been che policy, of thoſe, go- 
vernments that exiſted by the faviſh, ignorance of 
the people, to eſtabliſh one or two, ſumptyouſ) 
endowed ſchools; for the ſons of fortune and afflu- 
ence,—the expecting brood of deſpotical ſucceſſion, 


leaving the canaille ; the ignorant herd, to live and 
die, the profanum wullgus, the 78 71 eflayed ; 11 


ſtopid multitude. 5 e 


FEEL PILES Ph £4 F F 
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In proportion, han...» as our . government is fs 
perior in its nature and conſtitution; in its princi- 
pels and practice, to the ſyſtems of thoſe which have 
been inſtituted for, enſlaving the minds, as well as 
the bodies, of their ignorant vaſlals, ſo ſhould the 
moſt general means of diffuſing and promoting 
knowledge, be adopted, patroniſed and ſupported 


in.this and every other portion of the union. 


+1 is not, gentlemen, the object of your ad, 
dreſſer on this ſubje&, to cenſure what has already 
been done in behalf of education in that ſtate of which 
you are the legiſlators. What is, or ought to be, 
of the higheſt | importance with all who have any re- 


9 4 4 


gard for the public good is, to exdvayoky to a 
forth a proper attention: to the ptefent ſtate of lite- 
rary inſtruction; ; examine wherein it is defeQtive 
and try to point out ſuch means as may have Aa ten- 
dency to render Maryland as reſpectable, in a ite! 
rary point of view, as the fituktion and other digni- 
fied circumſtances in Kor 15cal and political bre 
hould direct. for of een 918 eee e 


Tais it becomes all t to Tide s as , highly ef. 
ſential to the belt intereſts of the community. We 
ought to be convinced by experience, that no ex- 
ternal advantage ariſing from ficuarion, intercourſe, 
or any other ſuperficial means of” i improvement, can 
be ſubſtituted for that folid inſtruction which the hu- 
man mind can acquire only by the regular diſciptine 7 
of the ſchool ; and the well directed Tabours of li- 
terary ſtudy and application. The literary charac- 
ter of our ſtare, f it is true, may aſſume the tinſeled 
outſide of a ſuperficial poliſh ; but that dignity of 
underſtanding ; ; that manlineſs of ſentiment ; A that 

elegance of taſte and criticiſm ; and that ſcientific 
5 illumination, which ought. to conſtitute” Its moſt 
ſtriking features, we may look for in vain without 


the public patronage of ſome general, Wells Tigelted 
ſyſtem of education, 


B 


U 10 | Ir 

The. Queſtion, then, is, are we, or are we not, 
in a poſleſion. of ſuch a. ſyſtem? 2 No. — The general 
complaint of the community; 3728. well as a candid 
enquiry into the ſtate, of our public. ſchools. mult 
ſhew, with incontrovertible evidence, that. in this 
relpect, MARYLAND i is inferiour to ſeveral porti- 
ons of the UNION, - whoſe reſources for ſupporting 
ſuch ſeminaries are not ſuperior to what we poſleſs. 


- SycHn, obſervations cannot be juſtly conſidered 
as derogatory to the credit of the ſtate · college, or 
any other ſeminary already inſtituted i in any part of 
the ſtate. For, allowing that all the advantages, 
reaſonably t to be erpeded from the Rare colleges 


whe n ae zeal of its s truſtees ; f "the 
9 34 of its profe] ers, and the excellence of its 
diſcipline and regulations; ; it held out the moſt 
flattering encouragement for the improvement of 
our youth ; ill z it would be highly prepoſterous, 
repugnant to its intereſts as well as obnoxious 
to the genius of our government and the ſpi- 


rit of the national conſlitution, to allow it to ſuper- 
ſede the neceſlity of patroniſing ſubordinate ſemina- 
_ nies, or to abſo: b, all public liberality | in ſupport of 
literary nkraction. 


L N ] | 
| 3-91. 
Ir would, "thus, be repugnant to ie own in⸗ 


tereſt,” in as much as it muſt be on the preparatory 
: nurſeries of ſtudents, throughout the fate,” thi 
its advancing proſperity and ſuceels muſt deper er 
it would be, thus, repugnant to the genius or "m 
rit of our government, in as much as it could not 
be conſidered as affording equal advantages to all 


who, equally, contributed to :ts e 


Wire there no more thut nb or two fuch ſe- 
minaries or colleges eſtabliſhed i in the United States, 
then might ours attain a dignified conſequence, 
without much dependence on the particular ſtate 
by which it was endowed. But, ſince every ſtate 
in the union has been equally liberal i in endowing, 
or making proper proviſion for, an inſtitution of the | 
ſame nature, the ſupport of each, as well as the 
ſubjects of its utility and improvement, muſt be 
derived from that ſtate alone to which it belongs, 


E 


Hege appears the Delay: or importance, even 
with a view to the intereſt of the STATE-COLLEGE, 
of proper” nurſeries, in order to ſupply it with a 
competent number and conſtant ſucceſſion of ſtu- 
dents; as well as for promoting and extending the 
bleſſings of literary. knowledge and improvement, 
to the general body of the community. 


1 77 


Tuts view of the ſubject is earneſtly recom- 


mended to the attention of the legiſlature, and all 
who have it, in any degree, in their power to be- 


come the patrons of ſcientific inſtruction, - 


oO candidly examining into the preſent ſtate 
of education in Maryland, it is impoſſible not to ob- 
ſerve, and it is done with much regret, that ſome 
remnant of a formet ſpirit of religious prejudice 
and partiality ſtill prevails. It is true that, agreea- 
bly to the ſpirit or genuis of our government, every 
particulat religious denomination has a well founded 


right to erect ſuch particular, private ſeminaries as 


they may confider moſt conſonant with the ſpirit 


of that particular religious ſyſtem they profeſs. It 


ſhould, however, become a free and enlightened | 
people, as much as poſſible to Teparate the purſuits 5 
of ſcience and literary knowledge from that narrow 
reſtriction and contracted influence of peculiar religi- 
ous opinions; or eccleſiaſtical policies, by which they 
have been, too long, and too generally obſtructed. 
Perbaps there is no circumſtance can be brought in- 
to view, in the hiſtory of ſcientific improvement, 
that has more retarded its progreſe, or tended to en- 
are che human mind, than that of admitting any 
combi nation to exiſt between the intereſts of aca- 


2 


— 


demicel! inſtruction; 3 and the, too often, partial inte- 


HG WY 
reſts of particular religious Wee This combina- 


tion every free xepublican ſtate ought to breaks On 
its diſſolution the cauſe of genuine "Federaliſm," at 
much as the cauſe of ſcience, ultimately depends: 
Diſregarded in our publicly endowed ſyſtenis of edu- 
cation it muſt more or leſs tend to cheriſh thoſe civil 
broils, national prejudices, and religious feuds; and 
jealouſies that, hitherto, bave ſtained the hiſtoric 
page of the otherwiſe moſt enlightened nations on 
earth, | N „ T8 


Lr it, then, be an \ eſtabliſhed vrinciple i in all 

our patriotic exertions in promoting Academical In- 
ſtruction that, no publicly endowed ſeminary i in this 
ſtate, ſhall ever be character iſed as the NURSLING 3 
or even diſtinguiſhed; by. nenn any parti- 
eylar party of religious profeſſorss. 


So far would this, however, be from proving 
inimical to liberty of conſtience or religious privilege, 
that it would rather be directing them to their own 
proper and exalted ſphere; It would be freeing from 
the partial reſtraints of religious ſyſtem that which 

ought to be uncircumſcribed from all connection with 
peculiar tenets; or ſuch habits and modes of think. 
ing as have been imbibed without ſtudy or preinedi: 

tation. As one great object of education ſhould be 
to inculcate Independente of mind; and, conſequents 


x 


4 1 
ly, an averſion to the rip of any ſpecies of | 


khowledge, moral, phyſical or religious, without ex- 
amination, and conſequent conviction So, in order 


to proyide for theſe valuable attainments, every pub- 
lie ſeminary ought to be abſolutely independent of 
all that would militate againſt theſe important objects. 
No public literary inſtitution can, then, be ſuited 
to, the genyis of the conſtitution. of this - ſtate that 
would tend either to diſſolve, ,or to:eſtabliſh, any pe- 
culiar religious principles which may have been im- 


A 


preſſed on the minds of youth by their parents, or 
the religious. inſtructors of that particular de or 
denomination to which they might belong. 


_ In nations where peculiar ſyſtems of hens are 

eſtabliſhed, it is with conſiſtency that the clergy of | 
thoſe national churches are generally preferred as 
the guardians, directors and teachers of their national 
ſyſtems of Education. But, under our happy con- 
ſtitutiop, the very great variety of religious denomi- 
nations which, in this reſpect, its diverſified. citizens 
profeſs, muſt render i it exceedingly 1 improper, partial 
and unjuſt. 


9 + 
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RF” UI it ſhould be conſidered that; ſuch a 
jr Hyg muſt be often ruinous in its tendency, 
by diſeouraging true merit and genius; as well as in 
exciting and cheriſhing ſuch ſelfiſh prejudices” and 


155 
invidious lealouſies as 3 education ought rather, 
to be calculated, to eradicate, 1 n eee 


As 5 os in ee biene elite 

Lr, then, the governor, the nagmieb/sy Wir 
the . ſons of ſcienee, whether oPthe ele 
gy or the laity, of every deſoription or denomination, 
be the only patrons, directors and guardians of what- 


ever ſeminaries have been, or hereafter ole. be, pub · 
licly patroniſed i in the ſtate of Maryland. The pecu- 


liar propriety of attending to this conſideration; ef. 


pecially as it regards a National Univerſi ity, has ben 


ſtill farther confidered and recommendedin the ſubs 
ſequent eſſay on that bali ſadject - n 


AxorHEN object of equal magultüde nd im 
portance to thie ſtate, on the ſubject of education is, 


the extent of the plan on which it ought to be con- 
ducted. With reſpect to this it may be obſerved, in 
the firſt place, thatit is very common to find ſpecu- 
lative theoties abound "where 3 any field for i innovation N 
or encouragement preſents itſelf. A fafe. guide i in 
determining the merit or demerit of all ſuch theories 
may be to examine them by. ſuch ſyſtems | as have 
accompliſhed the greateſt proficients in literaturè that 
the world hath yet produced. It wilkbbefound-that? 
: ancient or moderaten have ee few in 


+ 712278 
Inn een "432 424.8 
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deed, who arrived at the zenith of literary merit in 
all its various departments; by any! other plan than 
a perſevering ſubmiſſion to the well directed  diſcip- 
line, ee —— of in- 


$7 


ceinbe e ene who were poſſeſf 
ed ef diſtinguiſhed' parts and genias may have acquir- 
ed the moſt eompreh nfive literary knowledge, even 
on a very deficient, or empirical plan of education; : 
yet in ſo important an object to the ſtate as public in- 
ſtruction, that which has been well tried and ap- 
proved by experience ought not to be raſhly aban- 
doned. It is, ſurely, entitled to decided preference 
to mere ſpeculative theory". 


'A remark, tov well founded, vit regard to the 
er taſte for education, apparently moſt preva- 
lont im this ſtate is, that a very fuperficial and con- 
tracbed plan ſee ms to be gaining ground. The dic- 
fates of intereſt or avarice on the one hand; and the 
tft foggeſlions of eale, indulgence and voluptuouſ- 
nels, on theother, appear to incline : many to abridge, 

nn much as  poſible; that path ad which alone youth 


diced a n — 2 WEIS $$ 42 ” 
* 


— 


Multa — puer; sudavit et alsit 
Abstinuit venere et Baccho: qui Pythia cantat 
Tibicen, dedicit Prius, extimuitque magistrum. 


HOR. 


— 


© t7 1 

alive 64 10 Urtüs 6nd Kiench. iſt is it 
not tobe feared that this abridgement may prevent 
many from ever enjoying theſe eneſtimable acquiſi- 
tions? Every thing moſt valuable to the mental or 
corporeal conſtitution and happineſs of man muſt be 
the attainment of ee _— and Layers oe at- 
tentiono. > 199 VT, % Him 


5 FRYE +7 N B. 5. 2 
To the prevalence 5 5 a RT caſte, in educhti 


on, oppoſite to this ' obſervation, It- is owing, that 
claſſical eru dition, a few years ſince {ſo liberally pa- 
troniſed by many in the moſt poliſhed places i in Ma- 
muß, begins to be exploded, 15 73 


12 che minds 4 many who * a 
capable of judging on this ſubject, it has been forc- 
ed to relinquiſh its ſolid and invaluable advan- 
tages for a ſmattering i in French, and the accompliſh- 

ments preparatory for the comptiug- room. With 
many it begins to be an object of higher i importance 
to have young maſter initiated in the ſcience of a 
ſmart or graceful air ; and all the little arcana of o. 
cial pertneſs and confidence, than i in the beauties 
of claſſical elegance; or the having formed. a proper 
taſte for literary and ſcientific accompliſhments. In 
an ec and free ſtate dhe Graces and Muſes 


1 
ſhould ever go hand in hand. Wherever the former 
have been honoured with the preference, there we 


may trace thatſuperficial and tinſeled national cha- 


racter which, in the eye of the ignorant, may aſſume 
a falſe and temporary ſplendour; but muſt ever ap- 
pear contemptible in preſence of that ſound and laſt - 


ing poliſn which a comprehenſive courſe of well di- 


rected education can alone confer. 
ae 


Tur former may be decorated with ſuch mere- 
tricious charms as may engage the attention. of the 
ſuperficial, or the diſſolute.— The latter commands 
that reſpect which is laſting ; and the more it is ex- 
amined will de the more eſtimated and admired. 


'3 AS Ad 


| Habe 18 another 1 in e tag into 
which, there 1s reaſon to apprehend, ſome. even of 
the moſt enlightened have fallen. Having before them 
the bright example of ſome tranſcendent genius who, 
untaught by any habits of literary diſcipline ; unac - 
quainted with the forms or ſyſtems of the ſchools, 
has, by the dictates of his own vigorous mind, di- 
refed chiefly t to ſome favourite ſtudy, been enabled 
to attain to a higher ſphere of excellence in ſome de- 


partments of ſcientific knowledge, than thoſe who had 


been trained up in the moſt celebrated nurſeries of 


ſcholaſtic education, ſuch have been led to conſider 


* 


1 =. I | 
this as derogatory from the merit of Academical In- 
ſtructian. Calculating ona one or two inſtances of 
this kind, they have commenced the enthuſiaſtic vin 
dications ofa new ſyſtem Or plan of literary ed ueati- 
on.— Such a plan as would immediately lead the 
ſcholar into the knowledge or ſtudy of che ſeiences, 
without. the uſual attention either to the claſſics and 
ancient languages; j or even to that elementary pre- 
paration, on the due attainment of which the, tho- 
rough acquiſition of any ſcience muſt depend. 


..Sucn theoriſts, howeyer, take but a v par- 
tial view of the ſubject. They do not conſider the 
vaſt difference there is in the natural endowments of 
the human mind, eſpecially i in youth. They do not 
reflect that the courſe of education ſ uited to a great | 
or uncommon genius would be extremely 1 improper. 
for youth i in general, They forget that ſome pro- 
ceed with a rapidity of progreſs that appears directed 
by ſomething like inſpiration while others are 


obliged to adyance by ſuch flow, and almoſt imper- 
ceptible ſteps, that their proficiency i is ſcarcely appar- 


3 


ent 3 and whom it is neceſſary to lead, as it were by 


» * - — 


1 I03SEK 


| the hand, examining every inch of the courſe from 


the ampleſt Principles to che moſt cfbcale. and. ab · 
ſtruſe. 
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24 .Exon, theſe- conſiderations it wou 
appear moſt proper, in eſtabliſhing, or extenſively pa- 
troniſing : a liberal ſyſtem of education, that it ſhould | 
be generally adapted to the various natural endow- 
ments and genius of aſt ho. are to hen: WA 
by,ats diſcipline. | 


1 LY f 4 ? . þ nan ty 


187115 WIIILE wech a er 
traint, ſnouid tend to encourage the ardour "of extra- 


ordinary genius and application, it ſhould, at ſame 
time, provide for the moſt ſuitable | nurture of thoſe 
of ſlower growth; yet 'equally riſing to me matu 
Lity iig)phavemend und thowiedge. * 5 4 5 


Un 1 N Las 1 EY 
BY Mbcßt, it is true; ON every plan " literary i in. 
B arten 


ſtruction, depends on 115 e ing! genius to the proper 
object of attainment. But it is certain, that a high- 
Iy diſtinguiſhed genius will” generally find out that 
ſubject which is moſt adapted to its own powers 3 and 
can ſcarcely be confined to any other. 11 will there. 
fore, in gene tal, riſe ſuperior tot that more reltricting 


difcipline' which may beabletotely etary | for thoſe 
of weaker endowments | and, conſequently, proves 
that a general ſyſtem of Wade ought. rat er to 

1.80mi 


He adapied to thoſe whoſe parts n may be 1886 pro- 
perly alſigned to medi diocrity, than to eee. 


1 SOME are found to have taken up the opinion 


t 2 3 

ebe ns pst of the Greek 3 langua- 
ges; the minutiæ of their gra1 mars; and a well 
formed taſte for the beauties of the eee 
writers, bas a tendency to damp natural genius; per- 
vert its powers and miſapply its attention "Ir is; 
however, to be apprehended that this o pinie on ariſes 


chiefly from the cauſe already 1 $1 together 


141.34 


with the ill-judgedn modes on which education of that 


kind has been too generally: conducted; — As alſo 
from mat variety of obſtructions which che ſtu 4 


general literature is frequently: obliged to eneouf ter 


trom the want of proper opportunities of 
ment; 8. not ſeldom from the negligency & or nan. 
95 of | parents of guardians, | 1 
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_Ir may ſafely be preſumed, chat no extraordi- 
nary genius, has ever been injured by the acquiſition 
of any part « of knowledge or literature, provided it 
has been properly conducted or inculcated on the 


mind. Mil. directed in its object it may have been 5 


1544434 9 


but, amidſt t che various departments of literary ac - | 


o 3 
$ 
43233 


quilition, and that diverſity, of ſubjects it opens on 
the mind, ſuch mil. direction tends, ne ae 


promote the general intereſts of ſcience., It is thus 
TO? wy 


that ech ſubject of human knovedgs becomes in 


7100 See Doctor Ruſh's A Ale um ok Dapla Rittdhouſe. 


4 


turn, the favourite object of ſtudy and attain- 
ment. It may probably prevent an individual from 
attaining to diſtinguſhed eminence in ſome particu- 
| lar branch « or department; yet, admitting a general 
 Hſtem of education de adopted, true genius will be 
found to ſeleQ, and give a preference to that ſubject 
to which 1 it is beſt adapted, and in which i it Is moſt 


he's to become conſpicuous, 


£4 


. vox, to a generally enlightened community, 
it, is is of 1mportance that, every part of human knows 
ledge, whether. of the, uſeful or ornamental kind, 

ſnould be patroniſed with the foſtering band of libe- | 


rality and care; ; it would appear to be the moſt pro- 
miſing mean to promote this, that the field for in- 


tellectual improvement, or the efforts of genius, 
ſhould be left as vide, and : as varigated as poſſible. 
I. f is only on ſuch a foundation that it could be 
calculated to afford ample ſcope and ſuitable diſcip-· 
line to the exceedingly diverſified endowments to 
be found in the mental confitution of the youth of 
a whole ſtate or nation. To this i important conſide- 
ration on the ſubject, as well as to the more diſtin. 
guſhed walks of ſcience, ſhould - the attention be | 
turned in providing, publicly, for the means, but 
eſpecially, in the direction, of a liberal ſyſtem of lite: 
rary education 


2 


[ 3 
TR certain giges or 3 of wild um 
as bl as in certain local ſituations, one method of 
eſtabliſhing the means of public inſtruction may be 
preferable to another, merely on account of being 
more peculiarly adapted to that particular period 


or uation; in which the ſtate or community may 


4 * 
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THE peculiar Wire tlicky: and profil fs 
tion, of the ſtate of Maryland, with regard to educa 

tion, as in other reſpects, whether! in a focal or loca 
point of view, muſt be beſt known to its L 
ment and legiſlature. 'It may, however, be obſery- 4 
ed, that in every new country, fimilarly « circum- 
ſtanced, it ſhould be no more than juſt policy, when 
any plan of public patronage, for promoting public 
improvement, 1s contemplated ; and to which the 


people hs generally called upon to contribute, that 
the common intereſt ſhould take the lead. S151 


Is providing the means ; of public education, 5 
this principle prevail, it ought to excite the ſtate le. 
giſlature to attend, particularly, to hole WhO are 
molt likely to be deprived of the advantage. of ſuch 
an inſtitution. This view of the ſubject alſo ſtrongly 
corroborates what has been obſerved in behalf of the 


propriety of laying che foundation of the ſyſtem, 


F 


1 i 1 


in the eſt bliſnment of proper or ſuita Menno 


part of the publie ſupport tothe temporary advance- 
ment of one or two ſchools, or colleges. | 

Tur higheſt advantage to be derived by the 
Nate from theſe muſt be only of à partial nature; 
and conſequently muſt fall far ſnort of extending 
the means of proper literary information to the 


great body of the citizens. But, as has been already 


obſerved, the intereſt, dignity and importance, as 
well as the utility or advantage af ſuch ſeminaries 
muſt depend, in a great degree, on well directed 
ſ ubordinate ſchools or. academies. - In introducing 


youth to/a competent knowledge of the ' ſciences, it 


has ever been found neceſſary to proceed from elemen- 
tary principles. Perhaps, in the eſtabliſhment of a 
proper ſyſtem of ſchools for the acquiſition of theſe 
ſciences, a ſimilar method is equally neceſſary.— 
Let proper initiating ſeminaries be firſt patroniſed 
and inſtituted; and the neceſſity of liberally ſupport- 
ing the late. college or univerſity will not only be ob- 
viated, but, in 1 ſome eſſential reſpects, e for 


54390; 3. 1 
and ſecured. 
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Ir is a juſt been for poblle regret a for 
theſe few years paſt, the cauſe of education through- 


Aw} 

out this ſtate has not progreſſed equally with its proſ- 
perity and riſing proſpects. In ſome of the moſt 
opulent ſituations, to whatever cauſe it may | be ow 
ing, the inſtitution of well conducted ſeminaries ap- 
pears to be leſs attended oo than when they had leſs 
means of being liberal. leis true, ſome laudable 
attempts have been made by particulat'religious bo- 
dies, which have had a partial ſucceſs; but even ſ ups 
poſing ſuch to be free from the diftates of that defer- 
ence which all ſuch bodies muſt ever pay to them - 
ſelves and whatever is under their dtrecklön, it, 
by no means, can manifeſt any proof of theliberality 
of our ſtate in patroniſing education, that ſuch par- 
ticular bodies of her citizens have been moſt zealous 
ad munificient-in this reſpect. 


{Tus tendency of the — partiality va. 
ne inſeparable from ſuch bodies, has already 
been noticed; and is again brought into view, on- 
ly to enforce the propriety of aſſigning the patron- 
age and. eſtabliſhment of public inſtru&ion only 
to the province of the higheſt civil or Jegiſlative 


authority in the ſtate, as the alone conſtituted 


_ guardian of whatever may promote its general proſ- 
perity and improvement. 


an D * 
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the different ſerminaries FE WIR" to provide for the 
ſupport of education on 2 liberal and extenſive plan, 
it is proſumed may, with equal propriety, be ſuited 
to one ſtate; as to many. The equal diſtribution 
of the means of improvethent is, certainly, a moſt 
| deſireable object. Primary or townſhip ſchools; 
and county academies appear to be beſt calculated 
for this purpoſe, —and were the minds of the com · 
munity as well convinced of che importance of an 
uniform' eſtabliſhed ſyſtem of national education ag 
they ouglit to be, it would not be conſidered an in- 
ſurmountable expence to introduce and vRgBID 
ſuch in every con of Maryland. 


Cour p the publie mind be fully impreſſed with 
this trath, that their intereſt, their character, their 
freedom and their happineſs depend on the ſtate of 
the education of their yauth, ſurely we ſhould Wit» 
nels no patriatic exertions more zealouſly or gene: 
rally called forth; or more munificently ſ e 
than a well digeſted ſyſtem of public education. 


WI RE ſuch ſchools and academies inſtituted ! in 
each county inthe ſtate agreeably to the plan laid down 
in the eſſay, the ſtate-college would foon be placed 
on the moſt reſpectable foundation, at leaſt, with 


r 


E 


reſpect to the number of its ſtudents. This ſtate 
alone would produce as many as might afford full 
employment to the moſt reſpectable body of profeſ-+ 
| ore. It might, probably, require the lapſe of a 
few years ere ſuch a ſyſtem could be fully compleat- 
ed; yet if the foundation were well laid either in, 
the inſtitution of primary ſchogls or county. acade- 
mies, though its progreſs on account of the other 
exigencies of the ſtate would be ſlow, it might, by 
proper attention, be progreſling to till higher and 
higher maturiry and prefeQion. Such a foundation 
moſt of the neighbouring ſtates have already laid; 
and ſhall MARYLAND that has ever been among the 
foremoſt in whatever concerned the public happi- 
neſs, or intereſt of the union, be among the laft in 
the divine work of public inftrution? No—tt i is on 
the beſt authority we are warrantzd in the expetta 5 
tion that this ſubject is about to receive that reſpecta- 
ble attention to which it ſo juſtly lays claim that 
there is none the government or legiſlature have more 
at heart; and that an improved extenſion of its ad- 
vantages has been, and now is contemplated. 
Ir has been owing to this informalida that 1 


have preſumed to addreſs your Honourable' Body on 


this occafic on; whe; rugs conſider it + as s the moſt fa. 4 
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4 28 J 
vations drawn from my long profeſſional experience, 
he well received and have any, even the ſmalleſt ten- 
dency, to turn your attention to this moſt import- 
ant fen to the happineſs of any people. 


VAaRrlous are the" conſiderations which ſhould 


influence you, gentlemen, to an early and « effeQual 
attention to . buſineſs.” 


Ir has, in erery age, been the genuine charac- 
| teriſtic of civil libert 75 that under! its cheriſhing auf. 
ices the moſt general, it not the moſt munificient 
encouragement has been given to the improvement 
of the human mind. Perhaps, in the poſſeſſion, 
and under the happy adminiſtration, even of ſuch a 

government as that of the UNITED STATES, it 
| would be no bad cretetion for trying the various 
ſenſe of their civil rights and political advantages 
which may be manifeſted in different local ſituations 
of the Union, to aſcertain the degree of attention 
paid to the intereſts of education. Ignorance, more 
eſpecially literary ignorance, has ever been the pa- 
rent, and ſtupid nurſe of civil flavery—and in pro- 
portion as this ignorance prevails, or is diſſipated, 10 
are men, in every ficuation, more or leſs diſpoſed to 
. ſupport: the intereſts of civil liberty, or political 
; happineſs. Hence it has happened, and ever will 


£ 29 1 

happen, that deſpors cither in religion or in politics 
have uniformly fought to maintain their tyrannical 
ſyſtems over the minds of men, by keeping thoſe 


minds in the gloom of a ſtupid, wine ſtate 
of i Ignorance yas inſenſibility. | 


"# 
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'WurR EVER we have an ks Ry obſery- 
ing any ſtate, legiſlature or commonwealth ;.or even, 
any diſtinguiſhed character s, unſolicitous about the 
means of diſſeminating public inſtruQion ; 3 there, 


we may be aſſured, the principles of deſpotiſm, and 
_ ambitious encroachment, have taken root. 


In this place, I cannot reſiſt the e e Ale 
From: this view of the ſubject, preſents itſelf to my 
mind, of the propriety and juſtice of obſerving that, 

throughout the hiſtory of that public, and moſt il- 
luſtrious living character which America, or the 

world can now boaſt, there has been no trait or fea- 
ture in it that has afforded a more convincing proof 
: of his pure regard for civil liberty; and its laſting 
or immortal exiſtence among bis fellow. citizens, than 


his uniform patronage and liberal encouragement of 
e education. 8 


de 7 
9 & * 


Io the mind whoſe dad: und molt exquiſite 
_ enjoyment is conſtituted by the proſpect of the ame- 
liorating ſtate of the improvement and happineſs "of 


* 


E $» 1 
his county | and the human race The laurels of the 
HERO, or the triumphs of the Warrior are but ſe- 
condary, recommendations amidſt thoſe noble and 
diſentereſted exertions which a WASHINGTON 
has propoſed, ſupported and recommended to his 
country for the eſtabliſhment of national literature 


3 1 a 2 th = A "+ #54 
and ſcience. | | 3 
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Ix the eye of philoſophy—init the eye of all the 
IE ones of the earth, theſe teſtimonies ofa 
pure, uncorrupted ſpitit of patriotiſm. and republi- 
can virtue will live to breathe ee influence 
rrophies of the field, Rn with Po menuwenb 
that recorded them, thro' the lapſe, of ages, ſhall 
have loſt their luſtre; or become the mouldering 
victims of natural difſolution. 


; Taz illuſtrious example of ſuch a character is 
one of the greateſt bleſſings heaven can beſtow on 
any people, more eſpecially in the infantine ſtate of 
their national government. Is it not then ſeriouſſy 


to be regretted that this moſt amiable part of ſuch 


an example and ſuch a character ſhould be the leaſt 
honoured, applauded or imitated by a free and en- 
lightened people? Is it not a too manifeſt proof 


that the predominant principle in our public or na- 


1 * © 
tional taſte; as well as in our civil policy, has, not 
been always directed to its moſt en or 2 81 


worthy object? Does it not afford an undeniable 
evidence, that there exiſt other objects mor e inſluen · 


nnn 


tial in calling forth national munificence and patrios 
tic exertions than the Intereſts of intellectual mn 


Frovomant. i and the general diffuſion, of knowledge. | 


Bx ſome it may be Senger 88 Ju drdbidb) og 
much in Eutopian ideas, to look for ſuch perfection 
in * ſtate as 8 bid wean 1 u i toc «on 


either; in ook or. wary 1 more ne or energetic in | 
its operation than the claims-on that national "mani. 
ficence which would provide for the liberal and ju. 


| dicious eſtabliſhment of the general me means 1 of intellec- 5 
| tual 1 improvement. „ 1/3610 10) PSs 


* ac — 13 


Tuxxx appears, however; to be no abſolute 
or.natural impoſſibility in providing for ſuch means, 
ſo as to prevent ſuch public zeal and ſpirit being call- 
ed forth in the cauſe of virtue, knowledge and hap- | 
pineſs. No free country, ſurely, ought to deſpair 
of ſeeing the exiſtence of ſuch a national ſpirit; : and 


much leſs ſhould it be negligent in Exciting and : 
calling it forth on all proper occaſi ions. That tlits is a 


Nate which W exiſts union us only i in the Hatte 
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E 
regions of hope, That ĩt is a ſtate to which we ate 
not fuficiently ambitious to attain, were there not 
other proofs every where exhibited, the manner in 
which the ſubject of inſtituting» a National Univerſity 
paſſed through the great 0 council of the 
nation, may abundantly; teſtify.” * 4 2 DU 


Is it to the honour of the treeſt e country on eartli 


| «<ofthivindiciions of that national independence 


which never could have originated; much leſs exiſt. 


ed, but from the enlightened | independence of the 


public mind, that the wiſdom, philanthropy and pa- 
triotiſm of that man, c * Who: Unites all Hearts,” has 
never been treated even with the appearance of dif. 
reſpect, ſave in his liberal endeavours to cheriſh in- 


to maturity and perfection the all important eren of 
an uniform national education , 


Box to retura to what is more particularly ap- 
plicable to the ſtate of education in Maryland, Some 
conſiderations ſtill remain which may merit the at- 
tention of her legiſlators. MD] 7 


Ix the firſt place, —It might be uſeful if the le 
giſlature would, periodically, at the end of every 


two years, adopt ſome method of enquiring into the 
ſtate of ſuch ſeminaries as are already inſtituted—ei- 


ther 2 ſome perſon appointed to inſpect them, or 


r 


8 0 
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| by a returned report from their truſtees or viſitors, 
which rd ſhould be PAGAN . the ee 


Sv CHA ineaſate would be calutaty on al a 
counts. The legiſlature would thus aſcertain in 
what reſpects they chielly Tequired their patronage 
or aid; and conſequently be prepared for ſupplying 


mem in what they were deficient; or N 
them if liberally founded and conducted. 


— $ 


| A proper inveſtigation ſhould alſo be VE in- 
to the ſtate of literary education i in each diſtri or 


_Founty, in order to aſcertain where | it might be moſt 


proper to form ſome inſtitutions, provided no tene. 
ral fy fem could be yet adopted over all che late. l 


10 Ir is highly worthy ofthe moſt mature deliver. 


ation of the legiſlature whether it would not be bet- 


ter to diſpoſe of whatever pecuniary aids or endow- 


ments they are enabled to grant in affixing certain 


ſalaries for teachers or profeſſors of approved merit in 


ſuch ſituations as required them, than to expend thoſe 


grants in providing buildings and accommodations. 

It is preſumed that the adjoĩning inhabitants of the 

townſhip or county. might provide a proper houſe 

ſuited to their Frcuraſiances or SIE «md that 
E. 


E * 1 
it would be found to terminate highly to the inter- 
eſt of education, if the legiſlature would confer their 
grants on ſuch teachers, and ſuch only, as ſhould be 


certified to have merited them | dy perſevering u uſeful. | 
nels in their profeſſion. 555 | | 


| Wirnour attending to 5 — e — 
may be expended by the ſtate in erecting proper 
buildings for ſchools and academies, and afterwards | 
thele remain as uſcleſs piles tor — of proper 
teachers to occupy chem. But mah. certain, fixed 


ſalaries to be paid by the legiſlature, tutors of ap- 


proved merit would be eaſily procured ; and there | 
are few ſituations f in the ſtate where they. would not 
de able to raiſe a ſuitable houſe for the education of 
their children, ſo being they had, afterwards, ſome 
public aid and encouragement in procuring and ſup- 
porting a tutor of abilities and reputation. 


Ir is not to be inferred from what has been 
here obſerved; that the: legiſlature ſhould provide an 
adequate falary or ſupport for the teacher or teach- 
ers in each of the county ſeminaries, or primary 
ſchools, It is contemplated, that ſuch a ſum only, 
ſhould be granted by the afſembly as, together with 


2 moderate price for the annual tuition | of each ſtu- 
dots: would enable the an oh, townſhip to pro- 
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eure 15 claphoy inſtructors of the firſt reputation, 


This, the legiſlature may alfure themſelves, is an 
object of the higheſt moment to.the intereſts of pub- 
lic inſtruction.— Even ſuperior to the providing of 
ſuitable buildings and accomodations, however 
conveniently ſituated; or dee and liberally 
en or executed. Hf 949, 3 25234 e e 


Ir too often happens that tutors or bretttör 
are not only approved by prejudice, intereſt, or ca- 
price; but alſo corrupted by Placing their emolu- 
ment on ſuch a foundation, as to render them, in a 
great meaſure, independent of their profellönal in. 
duſtry and exertions. Every inſtitution ſa circum- 
ſtanced, with reſpedt to its 'profeſfors, is defective. 8 
But a moderate patronage from the public, fo as not 
to place the teachers Independent on profeſſional 
character would have a happy effect. It would re- 
leive their minds from thoſe | anxieties which | ariſe 
from pecuniary embarraſſment; and at the ſame time, 
could afford no . check to nn and di- 
ne I eee eee $13: 10 dos 


"ip As * to reduce theſe obſervations to ſome | 
more practicable form, it may be necellary + at Pre 
ſent to add only the following partieulirs. e 


1 * Fu 
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' $HovLD the legiſlature find chemſelves — 
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to-afford general and effectual aid; let, in the firſt 
place, ſome ſuitable annual ſalary be offered to each 
county or diſtrict bat may have certified to them, that 
they have erected a proper building for a county 


| ſchool or academy, ſhould the aſſembly think ſuch 


ſeminaries fufficient for the preſent—or if they pre- 


fer two or three townſhip ſchools in each county, a 


ſuitable falary for, the teachers of thoſe ichools, 
It would, however, be proper that the legiſlature 
ſhould require from thoſe to whom they made ſuch 
grants, that they ſhould provide thoſe buildings, 
whether for a county academy, or townſhip ſchools, 
on a plan to be directed by the committee of the al 
Ry on the ÞbjeQ ot education, 


Wax it has ban certified to the legiſlature, 
that fach houſes or buildings have been compleat- 
ed, agreeably to their act for that purpoſe,—let a 
competent number of truſtees or viſitors be incor- 
porated by act of aſſembly for each of thoſe acade- 
mies, or ſchools. The buſineſs of thoſe viſitors 


ſnould be to ſuperintend. diligently and regularly 


the conduct and progreſs of the inſtitution ;—and 
to be the recziyers of the annual ſalary from the 
legiſlature ig behalf of ſuch tutors or maſters, and 


1 ach only, as under their particular inſpeQion had 


1 7 17 
ſteadily, ably and e ene the n 
tant truſt repoſed i in them. 


* 
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Ir ſhould alſo be provided by the ſame act, 
chat the maſter or rector of the county academy be, 
ex officio, a truſtee during incumbency,—and' it 
would be found no leſs neceflary, if praflicable, that 
the atfembly ſhould require ſome penal reſponſibili- 
ty from all ſuch truſtees or viſitors, whew found 


deficient in fo important and facred a ral ; through 
careleſſneſs « or netten. 1 


os © enſure ſucceſs and arcipratiy's to any — 
plan, the public mind ought to be prepared for its 
favourable reception; otherwiſe, however correct in 
theory, difficulties will embarraſs its advancement. 
Heretofore any attempts at ſuch a plan have failed ; 
owing probably to a wiſh of having ſuch a ſyſtem as 

would diffuſe the ſame advantages to all the counties 
in the ſtate at the ſame time, even though few of 
them had diſcovered an equally laudable zeal to be 
among the firſt in promoting theinterelt of literature. 
It muſt ſurely be the duty of every enlightened legiſ- 
lature to cheriſh and call forth the emulation of the 
public to whatever may promote the happineſs of the 
ſtate. On this principle, then, ſhould the aſſembly 
patroniſe ſuch ſeminaries as have been * eſtab- 
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| lihed; and commit themſelves by a public non 


tion that whenever the inhabitants of any county 
ſhould erect ſuitable buildings for a ſchool or acade- 
my, on a liberal foundation, the government ſhould 
lend the pyblic aid to the promotion of its proſperi. 
ty and ſupport. This could not fail to excite a ſpi- 
rit of emulation among the literary of each county, 
and the ſtate might ſoon have the happineſs. of ſee- 
ing education generally encouraged without any of 
thoſe murmurs which are commonly the conſequence 
of cpmpylſory: Plans. | 


\SHovuD it ſtil] be alked, why evghn one coun- 
ty eee through the medium of patron- 
age, from the public treaſury in preference to ano- 
ther? On this principle it might be juſtly replied, 
in order that they, too, ſhould be entitled to all the 
advantages of the ſame preference as ſoon as it had 
been merited by fimilar liberaliey and exertions. 


IN the eſtabliſhment of any ſyſtem for the public 
good, it muſt partake of ſome ſhare of culpability 
not to provide, as far as poſſible, for that which may 
prove a reparation to the greateſt deficiency. To 
this it is hoped the legiſlature ſo ſoon as they take 
up this ſubject, will pay that attention which it me- 
rits. For this reaſon it has been here repeatedly 


* 39 P 


urged as of the firſt i importance. To ſuch as allow 
themſelves to examine into the preſent ſtate of edu. 
cation in Maryland, I think there hardly cati exiſt a a 
doubt, but that the great defideratum i is, the procur- 
ing of a competent number of well qualified inſtruc. 
tors. As already obſerved, there are few, if any, 
counties in the ſtate incompetent to the expence of 
ereQing ſuitable buildings, provided they are once 
properly impreſſed with the advantage and neceſſity 
of ſuch inſtitutions But a abel encentive to 
this impreflion would certainly be the aid of the le- 
giſlature in procuring, encouraging and ſupporting 
well qualified teachers. The mere fame or reputa- 
tion of ſuch. liberality in our legiſſature would in- 
duce profeſſors of reputation to reſort to Mary- 
land as the 1 patroneſs of ſcience, virtue 'and 
talents. 1 e 54 
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Stop the legiſlature prefer offering their fup- 
port on ſuch voluntary terms to the ſeveral counties 
that ſhould apply for it, it is preſumed that proper 
and ſeaſonable aid afforded to the forward, together 
with the manifeſt advantages derived from i it, might 
more effectually operate in exciting ſuch as were 
tardy in the buſineſs, than any: pecdniary grant con- 
fered previous to their being fully impreſſed with 
the neceſſity or importance of. ſuch an inſtitution; 


E 


ſo as to ds in its behalf, equally liberal « exerti · 
ons s with their neighbours. | 


Ir might be enjoined on the 1 of the ſe- 
veral county courts, where any. endowed ſchool or 


ſeminary was eſtabliſhed, to give in charge to the 
grand j jury ſuch parts of that law which impoſed a 
penalty on any perſon or perſons who refuſed or 
neglected to purſue the directions of the ſame ; and 


that highly important truſt, for the. faithful execu- 
tion of which they had been incorporated. 


IAE nne muſt be beſt able to judge whe 
ther it be moſt ſuitable to the genius of the conſti- 
tution of the ſtate, and its preſent circumſtances, 
in every point of view, to diſpoſe of any contemplat- 
ed aid on the above voluntary terms on the part of 
the different counties; or to provide for an eſtabliſh- 
ment by an obligatory act upon all. 


Ir appears, that the aſſembly of the ſtate of 
Virginia, by their late proviſionary act, in behalf of 
public education, have not left it to the option of the 
counties to erect the proper buildings for carrying 
their plan into effect. Each county is thereby obli- 
gated to have them prepared in a given time. 


ITznovon there be every reaſon to believe that 
the general body of the citizens of this ſtate, may 


E I 

be as ſenſibly impreſſed with the neceſſity and tins 
portance of ſome public exertions being made by 
them in behalf of education, 28 thoſe of any other 
part of the Union; yet it is obvious; that obligato- 
ry acts are two often neceſſary, in order to provide 
againſt that procraſtinating diſpoſition, which fre- 
quently retards many from exerting «themſelves; 
in behalf even of that a e 1 wy much 
at heart. enen e 


LxGISLATIVE aid, on this me whether the 
county academies, or the primary ſchools be, firſt, 
preferred, would not interfere,” or be inconſiſtent 
with, the ſyſtem of publie education laid down in 
the ſubſequent eſſay, ſhould it or any ſimilar uni- 
form national inſtitution be, at a more favourable. 
future period, eſtablithed by the UNITED STATES: 


THERE is, indeed. but too little groünd for 
being ſo ſanguine as to expect ſuch a ſyſtem can 
completely be adopted before we arrive at a more 
general, as well as more advanced ſtage of progreſ- 
ſive improvement than we can boaſt at preſent. 
Any Scece, "however, towards it, ſhould be 

conſidered not only highly Ms: the hondur, 


intereſt and happineſs of this or any particular ſtate 


{ 48 ] 
that patroniſed them but alſo to the general wel- 
fare and proſperity of the union. 


Such, Gentlemen, are the few introduQory 
obſervations I have preſumed, with due deference, 
to lay before your honourable body in particular, 
and the public in general,--Though conſciouſneſs 
of their great imperfection and deficiency ſhould, 
perhaps, have dictated the prudence and propriety of 
leaving a ſubje& of ſo much importance to greater 
and more reſpeQable abilities; yet, in a cauſe like 


this, I truſt even a mite will be well received; — As 


it is conceived to be the duty of every man who is 
in poſſeſſion of even a mite, to pay it into the public 
ſtock of information on whatever concerns the ad- 


vancement of the proſperity or improvement of that 
community in which he exiſts. 


Ir has not been attempted, either in this 
addreſs, or the ſubſequent eſſay, to introduce any 
lengthened declamation on the paſt, preſent or fu- 
ture advantages of public education to any commu- 
nity. This, it is true, might have preſented a more 
ſpacious and flowery field. Had it been the deſign 
of the writer to dwell upon ſuch views of the ſub- 
ject it might, it is true, have exhibited ſcenes that 
would have entertained thoſe who read from no 


E 3 1 


other motive than the momentary enjoyment of gra- 


tifying their fancy or their taſte, Such mult” be 
| highly diſappointed, then, who have expected any 


ſuch amuſement amidft the dry arrangement of di- 


dactic ſyſtems. 


To you, Gentlemen, and the enlightened part 


of the public, this might juſtly have been conceived 
as little ſuperior to a ſpecies of inſult. To have 


dwelt on the national advantages of national educa- 
tion, in the preſent enlightened age of the world, 
would appear like an eulogium on the benefits of the 
light of the ſun to the ſolar ſyſtem. ' It would only 
be recalling to your view and memory all the moſt 


eloquent and ſplendid encomiums of che ableſt writ- 


ers, molt ſublime geniuſes, and enlightened philoſo- 
phers who have diffuſed the rays of literary illumi- 
nation over the ancient or modern world. 


Ix the preſent eventful period in the biſtory of 
governments and nations; while, on the one hand, 


powerful combinations have been formed to lay the 


axe to the rovt of the tree of civil liberty, by its 
old and hereditary enemies z—and on the other, 


while ſome of thoſe revolutionary nations who avow- 


ed themſelves its champions aud advocates, in be- 


half of themſelves and others, appear to be aſſum- 


11 


ing it, only as a cloak for encroackment, plunder 
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and ſelf e :—while the free and inde- 
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pendent genius of our government has been, alter- 
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nately, {breatened by thoſe convulſive aſſailants ; — 
Be it the glory of the legiſlators of Maryland, and 
united Columbia, to be equally employed in defend- 
ing her againſt the menacing ſhafts of foreign de- 
ſpotiſm or wild ambition ;—and in patron iſing what- 
ever internal regulations or diſcipline may be condu- 
cive to the improvement, proſperity, happineſs and 


ſecurity of all her citizens. 


Uxpzx the direction and all. ———_— dne 
tion of that BEING, who is the ineffable fource of 


— 
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all knowledge, excellence and happineſs, attainable 
by man, in the preſent progreſſive ſtage of his im- 
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provement, that all your deliberations, in that ex- 
emplary ſphere to which they have been raiſed, may 
tend to promote all that can render your country 
highly dignified amidſt the moſt free, happy and en- 


lightened nations of the earth, is, Gentlemen, the 


— 


— 
ww 


fincere and fervent prayer of your moſt devoted 


—— —Euↄ— 
N 
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mot obedient, and very humble 
| Servant, 
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SAMUEL KNOxX. 


Frederick-town, 
Nov. 30th 1798. 
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"| us American Philoſophical Society offered 
laſt year, among other premiums, one of an hun- 
dred dollars 4 for the beſt Syſtem! of liberal Educa- 
tion and literary inſtruction, adapted to the genius 
of the Government of the United States; compre- 
hending alſo a ban I Infiiridling and conducting 
public ſchools in this country, on principles of the 
molt extenfive utility ”— They reſerved. to them- 
ſelves, however, the right of giving, in all caſes, ſuch 
part only of any premium propoſed, as the per- 
formance ſhould be adjudged to deſerve ; or of vith- 
holding the whole, if it ſhould appear to have no 
merit above what may have been before publiſhed on 
the ſubject. But candidates were aſſured that the 
Society would always judge liberally of their ſeveral 
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Vaxious communications having, in conſequence, 


been received, the Society, at a ſtated meeting, held 


on the 15th of December, 1797, proceeded to the 
adjudication of the premium. A'though none of 
the Syſtems of Education then under review appear- 
ed to them ſo well adapted to the preſent ſtate of 
Society in this country, as could be wiſhed; yet 
conſidering the ſuperior merit of two of the perfor- 


mances, the one entitled, An Eſſay on Educati- 


on;“ the other, Remarks on Education: Illuſtrat- 


ing the cloſe connection between Virtue and wiſ- 


C dom: To which is annexed, a ſyſtem of liberal 


An the Society aloe to. each of the 
authors a premium of 50 dollars, and ordered the 
Eſſays to be publiſhed. On opening the ſealed 
letters accompanying theſe performances „it appear- 
ed that the former was written by the RE v. SAMUEL 


| KNOX, / Bladenſburg, Marylund; and the latter 


by SAMUEL H. SMITH of # biladelphia. 


| E tract From the min utes, 
JONATHAN WILLIAMS, 


One of the Secretavies. 
Phiadapta, December I 18055 1797. 
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To the attention of the AMzRI1CAN Pl Losornic AL 
SociETyY, the enlightened, impartial and patriotic 
patrons of literature and ſcience, the following 
eſlay is moſt reſpectfully ſubmitted— founding its 
chief claim to their notice, not on any tection 
or part of it, ſeparately. conſidered, but on the 
whole as an entire, general, uniform, national 
plan—accomodated not only to future improve- 
ment in the ſciences, but alſo preſerving what 
| hath already been ſo liberally done in behalf of 
public education by the UNITED SrarzEs of 
AmERICA, 3 
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5 LG Fuerit argumentum „quod in pueris elueet spes plu 
rimorum: quæ cum emoritur tate, 1 eſt um natu- 
ram d Sed euram.— 
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mind by the acquiſition of ſciences calculated to 


extend its knowledge and promote its improvement. 


According to the attention paid to it, and the plan 
on which i it is conducted, it becomes more or leſs 
uſeful to ſociety, but ſeldom fails to improve and ele- 
vate the powers of the mind above their natural late; 


THoucH. we have been eminently endowed by 
the great Author of our exiſtence with a ſtructure 
of body and ſoul ſuperior to all other animals ; yet 
experience evidently manifeſts that, without the aid 

| WE” 


4DUCATION/ is the training up of the human 
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other, mankind, inſtead of improving their _ 
faculties, too ſoon degenerate to a ſtate of deplora- 


ble ignorance ; ; and evidently below that degree of 
dignity aſſi igned them in the ſcale of exiſtence 2, amidſt 
the works of God. Ke \ AFL N 


1 s 


Rd 


Fon a confirmation of this truth, were any 


neceffary, we have only to obſerve the uninſtructed 


conduct of human life where grols Ignorance and 
barbariſm prevail. As the diamond in the mine 
contracts an incruſtation of droſs; ſo doth the 


re 0 oa 


mind x Ran. — 5 unchlichtened by inſtruction, 
or arts of refinement. It would require conſiderable 


progreſs in education, to be able even to deſeri 
| the difference between the mind of an Efquimaux 


Indian and the late Benjamin Franklin's; or be- 
tween that of an Hottentot and Sir Iſaac Newton s. 
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12 may not require, however, muck explana- | 


* 


tion to delineate its advantages to mankind i1 in gene- 
ral; the moſt ignorant are in ſome degree ſenſible 
of theſe.” and are often heard to regret the want of 


means of education or mann 841 


Tur nature * our conltitution of mind : ap- 
# 247855 1 
pears to be ſuch, that our progreſs 3 in knowledge 
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or ſcience depends, f in a great meaſure, on our ex- 
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ertions for that purpoſe, Our 1 improvement, com- 
mences when the firſt principles of eduegtiog are 
impreſſed upon the mind; and the progreflive pro: 
daten we make affords Th wog reſined Wy ti 
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The 1 eee at induſtry aha 40 
| Proper courſe of education requires are no diminu- | 
tion of this happineſs, more eſpecially when' we. con- 
ſider that the degree of our knowledge and literary 
acquiſitions ſo much depends on games. and e ex. 
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Fzon eonſdefng hl various faculties of the 
human mind, it would appear that its, grea b author 5 
had formed it for a progreſſive courſe of improve: 
ment. Even in the infantine ſtate curioſity prompts, 
and that earneſtly, to inquiry and knowledge.— 
The external ſenſes are ſo many inlets to the trea· 
ſures of the mind; and are in every reſpect ſuited, 
toits moſt ardent reſearches, Its moſt induſtrious ap- 
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+ Piral fever ery of yo 1 apprebenſi- 
on, perception, reaſon, judgment and memory, are 
all envigorated and improved by exerciſe. In- 
deed it is only by habits of application and exerũi- 
on that their ſtrength. or value « can be rendered | 


£2 


„ 3 
effifently/ecnfpienous b or ſerviceable.” Such edu-· 


eatiott or diſcipline as may be moſt condueive to 


this{efe& ſhould be molt highly eſteemed and dili- 


gently cltivated. To neglect the cultivation of 


theſe powers, 1 is to neglect what conſtitutes mars 


higheſt dignity; and to enlarge or impower them 
is to promote not only his beſt intereſts, but alſo 
his higheſt Wee as a rational” aud intelligent 
Veg. * | 

| O the ſubject 'of ar improvement the 
enlargement of the powers of the mind is often too 
little regarded as an object of importance. The 
acquiſition of a few uſeful or ornamental arts and 


ſciences. is confidered as indiſpenfible ; while at the 
ſame time little account is made, by many, of the! 


high advantage the mind receives, from enlarging” 


the ſtock of its ideas; from acquiring habits of at- 


| tention, and being conſtantly exerciſed in inventi-. 


on, reaſoning, memory and reflection. 


IT is then the deſign ofa liberal courſe of edu- 
cation to call forth all the latent powers of the hu- 


man mind, to give exertion to natural genius, to 


direct the powers of taſte and criticiſm, and to re- 


fine and poliſh, : as well as to exerciſe, ſtrenghten 


4 


and direct, the whole economy of the mental ſyſtem. 


KE 


Box the various operations of the mia hon 
grer ee arranged, combined and directed, would 
loſe the moſt Important part of their efficacy or 
utility, but for the organs and powers of expreſſion, 
by which they are communicated ; and by, which 
they, reciprocally, receive and convey additional 


augmentations of knowledge through various s chan- 
nels of information, 


* 


Haw CE the i importance of gui ana 
not only as it is the great bond of human ſociety, 


but more eſpecially as the yehicle of innen 
and mutual communication. „ NR 


HAD there never been more than one uniform : 
language among men, it might poſſibly have much 
facilitated the means of acquiring knowledge; yet 
i: may be doubted whether in that caſe the ſtock of 
human knowledge would have been as extenſi ve 
as it is at preſent. It is true that were the attention 
confined to one language, it would acquire a more 
; compleat knowledge of it than of one derived from 
a plurality of languages; but! it may be readily con- 
ceived that the copiouſneſs« of any modern language 
has been owing to a diverſity of. lavguages a and con- 
ſequently . the more comprehenſive, copious. and 


euriched any language hath become: ſo much the, 
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beter is its acquiſition calculated to enlarge our 
. of ideas, and our kuowledg uf various kinds. 


As an istroduclion to the a arts and ſciences the 


| mol approved literary diſcipline bath preſcribed, | 


wih great propriety, an early attention to the gram- 
matical and critical knowledge of thoſe languages 
to which the vernacular. is moſt indebted, and in 


which alſo the moſt renowned philoſophers, hiſto- 


rians, Foes and men of letters, have written and 
recorded the fruits of their ſtudies, 


DAA . Pa? 


Ax attention to othe proper . even of any 


one Jaiigitage i is of itſelf no inconſiderable courſe of 


progreſſive i improvement in knowledge, and during 
the years of childhood is, certainly, the beſt ſy- 
ſtem of literary inſtruction, whether we view it 
with reſpect to the enlargement of the mental POW- 
ers, or the at:ainment of ſuch knowledge as is {uited 


tothe er age, that onal poſſibly be cultivated. 


Dr RING the childhood of life the faculties ie | 
the mind have not attained ſufficient vigour or ma- 
turity for, the acquiſition of the higher departments 
of literature, or a cloſe, inveſtigation of the more 
abſtruſe ſciences. During this pe1 iod, therefore, the 
ſtudy of ſpeech or language is not only the beſt ſuit- 
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ed to this ſtate; | 


#4 


ate na- 
tive language ought to be the leading confiderari n ; 
and to thoſe whoſe views or profeſſions are not to be 
dependent on the higheſt degree of literary eru diti⸗ 
on, that TED eee 1 hive! 
n purpoſe- eg d eas Tit * 


Bor without : a 9 — base the 7 
ed languages, from which ſo confiderable a ſhare of 
ours is derived, it is impoſſible it can be acquired 
in the higheſt degree of perfection. The mere com- 
paring or contraſting of two languages together muſt 
afford conſiderable improvement to the mind. But 
the chief advantage, perhaps, which it derives there: 


from, conſiſts in the exerciſe of i its various powers in 
tranſlating from one language to another, and con- | 
ſequently in ſelecting and applying the moſt proper 
and ſuitable words and phraſes for expreſſing the 
meaning or ſpirit of the author. Taſte, memory 
and reſlection are all employed in this exerciſe, 
which from its nature cannot fail; if properly dreck - 
ed, to acquire the moſt — e know. 

pe of the eee 2115 14 4 2 9253106 


Ir! is a hackneyed argument by many e a 
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elaſſical education, that all the authors in the dead 
languages, of any eminence, have been tranſlated 
into Engliſh, and conſequently that the ſcholar's 
time has been ill applied in tranſlating what has been 
already done to his hand. Such, however muſt 
neither have attended to theſe conſiderations, nor 
duly weighed the advantages which the tender mind 
receives by ſuch exerciſes, as well with regard to 
things as words, and that too at an age not well 
adapted to more arduous literary ſtudies. 


InDzsD | in the very oropynciation and ede 
ology of our language the ingenious mind, prone 
to literary acquiſitions and reſearches, could not be 
ſatisfied without ſome knowledge: of the original 
languages. Let a youth, never introduced to any 
knowledge of Latin, be aſked, why his collection of 
books is ſtyled a library? and:the anſwer, it is pre- 
ſumed, will amply juſtify this obſervation; 

' © CoxvIDERATIONS, however, of much higher 
importance may manifeſt the impropriety of exclud- 
ing the ſtudy of the Latin and Greek languages 
from a ſyſtem of liberal and polite education. It is 
only from the ſtudy of theſe and other languages that 
che improvement of our own language can be pro- 
moted by attending to the principles of univerſal 
* | 


[1] 


grammar; and the conſequent. enlargement. of he 
mind from ſuch literary views. 


In painting and ſtatuary, it lis been coiler- 
ed an advantage of the higheſt conſequence with all 
thoſe who have a view to excellence to have ſtudi- 
ed the moſt exquiſite models of the ancient ſchools. 
In the ſtructure and various compoſitions in our 
language, muſt it not alſo be equally advantageous 
and important to have laid before us the moſt finiſn- 
ed productions of antiquity, whether of rhetoricians, 
and orators, or philoſophers, hiſtorians and poets ? 
From. this view then it is not merely language that 
is to be taken into account; but alſo the various | 
ip formation the mind receives; and the refinement 

of our powers of taſte and criticiſm in every various 
ſpecies of compoſition. 


A mind exerciſed and improved by ſuch learn- 
ing muſt be much better qualified and prepared for 
the ſtudy of the arts and ſciences than that whoſe 

powers have never been called forth by habits of ex- 
ertion, or ſtrengthened by aſſiduity and application: 
As moſt of the ſciences and eſpecially their elements 
were originally written in the Greek or Roman lan- 
guages, it muſt certainly tend to aſſiſt and enlighten 


F 1 


the d of the learner to be acquainted radically 
with the technical terms of that art; or the princi- 
ples of that ſeience which is the ſubject of his ſtudy. 


Cour p the indulgence of parents permit them 
to confine the attention of youth at an age ſuffici- 
ently early, there could not be ſo much objection 


made as there commonly i is againſt the acquiſition of 
the Greek and Latin claſſics. 


An many parts of this country, owing either to 

want of proper ſeminaries of iaſtruction; to the 

miſtaken fond indulgence of parents; or to both, 

youth have the greateſt part of their education to 

acquire when it ought to be nearly compleated. Un- 

der ſuch circumſtances little ſolid improvement of 

any kind can be gained. A few uſeful gleanings 
may be collected from the fields of ſcience ; but the 

great and important purpoſes of a liberal and exten- 

five courſe of education muſt, in a great meaſure, 

be defeated. Indeed nothing can be more hoſtile 
in any country to the intereſts of the education of 

youth than the pampered treatment and imprudent 

fondneſs of luxurious and indulgent parents. A 

public, patriotic or general ſenſe of the importance 

of education may lead to the eſtabliſhment of proper 


ſeminaries, and ſuggeſt plans or ſyſtems of inſtruc- 


E 
tion; but unleſs theſe laudable inſtitutions be ſecond- 
ed by the wiſe and well directed authority of parents 
and guardians, much of their real and general ad- 
vantage muſt be loſt to the community. 


Section Sec ond. 


ON THE QUESTION, WHETHER PUBLIC BE PRE- 
FERABLE go 


Mens in secretis aut languescit; aut contra tumescit 
juani persuasione 


Que Inſt. 


Conpuicen of the great drang 5 impor- 
tance of education, in proportion as any nation or 
ſociety, of which we have any knowledge from hi- 
ſtorical records, improved in the arts of civilization 
and reſinement, ſo have they been forward in en- 
couraging and patroniſing ſeminaries of learning and 
ſyſtems of literary inſtruQion, The enlightened 
part of the ancient world were no leſs ſenſible of 
the great advantages of public education, than thoſe 
of the ſame deſcription in the modern. And though ä 
they ſometimes eneo raged private tuition; yet ve. 


r 


5 . as public education 1 was a ee, „ 
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Many are the illuſtrious characters of antiquity that 
bear witneſs to the truth of this obſervation. Moſt 
of thoſe, indeed, who, at any period of the world, 
have made a figure in literature, acquired their 
knowledge under the direction of ſome academical 
inſtitution. The juſtly celebrated Cicero, was ſo 
conſcious of the advantage to be acquired at Athens, 
that he ſent his ſon there to compleat his ſtudies ; | 
though it is probable, that, at that time, Rome was 
not deficient in the means of private ry | in- 
ſtruction. ba 


In modern times, alſo, we find few of thoſe 


who have diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the higher 


walls of ſcience, but have been educated on ſome 


firnilar plan. | Indeed, the ſuperior advantages of 


academicat education are ſufficiently obvious. As 
they bid faireft for being furniſhed with tutors or 
profeſſors of the moſt general approved merit; and 
in whoſe abilities and character the greateſt confi - 
dence may be repoſed ; 5 they, thus, prevent the ſtu- 
dent from being expoſed to the pedantic caprice of 
any tutor, whom chance, favour or neceſlity may 
bave thrown in his way. 


IVx ſuch fads alfo, the " ns and appara- 
tus for acquiting a competent knowledge of the arts 
and ſciences, may be ſuppoſed to be more liberal and 
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extenſive, chan could be * or — ob- 
tained i in a domeſtic or private ſi tuation. 


| EDvcarioy would diffoſe its happy inf ey 
to a very contracted extent, indeed, were there no 
public ſchools or univerſities eſtabliſhed by n nati- 
onal or public Encouragement. | 


* 0 


INDEPENDENT of theſe important conkiders- 
tions, emulation, which hath ſo powerful an influ- 
ence on the human mind, eſpecially in the ſeaſon 


of youth, would loſe its effects in promoting im- 


provement, and the, love of excellence, on any 


other plan than that of the academical. Indeed 


this conſideration alone ought to be fulficiently de- 
cilive in its favour, 


Lov B of excellence predominates in every un- 

corrupted youthful breaſt ; and where this principle 

is under the conduct of impartial and ſkilful direc. 

| 1870. it is obſerved to have the happieſt effects in 

promoting that intenſity of application and perſcver- 

ing induſtry, which the more abſtruſe and arduous 
departments of ſcience neceſſarily require, 


| GrxanTinG that ſomething reſembling emula- 


tion may be excited even on a private plan of edu - 
cation, yet it is manifeſt that the great variety of 


V 


E N 
abilities and genius which the univerſity or gs. 
my exhibits muſt afford a much greater eld for com- 
petition ; as well as ſuch public and flattering proſ- | 5 


pects of reward as are the principal incitements to 
* laudable emulation and love of excellence. 


II is moos obſerved, and perky: with 
ſome ſhare of juſtice, that the man of the world has, 
in many reſpecis, the advantage of the mere ſcholar ; 
and that though a long and.cloſe attention to books 
and ſtudy may render him maſter of arts and ſci- 
ences ; yet he may, ſtill remain ignorant of many 
accompliſhments, without which it is ſcarce poſli. 
ble to paſs through the world with ſaſety, ſatisfac- 
tion or advantage. This is obvjouſly the effect of 
the ſcholar's s having his mind or ideas babitually ap. 
plied to the ſame objects, ; and it is undeniable that 
this conſequence of a cloſe application to literary 
acquiſition may be much wore effectually checked 


or prevented by a courſe of public, than private 
education. That diverſity of character and varie- 


ty of manners and conduct, together with other ob. 
ſervatious, which the former affords, tends, in a 
high degree, to wear off that ſtudious and aukward 
air which is apt to be rather confirmed than dimi- 
niſhed by the latter. 
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ANOTHER argument in favour of an ncade- 


mical education is, that ſuch, as are rutored i in pri- 


vate are apt to form too high. an opinion of their 


own attainments br abilities. Owing to the want 


of an opportunity of obſerving the abilities or exer- 
tions of others, it is eaſy to conceive that ſuch may 
moſt probably he the conſequence of that mode of 
inſtruction. It is but juft to obſerve that to this . 
cauſe we way aſſign that arrogance, pedantry, dog- 
matiſm and conceit that too oſten diſgrace the ſcho- 
lar, who, without rivalſhip or competition, hath 


been accuſtomed to liſten ouly to his own praiſe, 5 


Tus 8 ell has, alſo, the peculiar ; [5 
means of affording youth an opportunity of form- 
ing ſuch ſriendſhips and connections as often in a 


literary and intereſted view contribute eminently to 


their future proſperity and happineſs: In that ſea- 
ſon, the youthful breaſt glowing with every gener- 
ous, friendly and benevolent fecling is generally 
moſt attached to thoſe who diſcover the ſame ami- 
able qualities and biſpoſition. Hence friendſhips 
have been formed and cemented, which no Cir- | 
cumſtance or accident, during their future lives, 

could intirely diſſolve. The ſtory of the two Weſ⸗ 


minſter ſcholars, in the civil war between Charles 


the firſt of England and the parliament is wel 


known. 


Oe 
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Ir is true that many object to publie plans of 
education, becauſe that from their ſituation in po- 
pulous towns, and the various complexion of the 
many ſtudents who attend, opportunities are there- 
by given for corruption, by ſcenes of vice and ex- 
amples of debauchery. 


Ir may with equal truth, 3 be replied 
to this that, there are few domeſtic ſituations ſo pri- 
vate as not to admit of ground for the ſame objecti- 
ons. The firt of theſe, as far as ſituation is con- 
cerned might be eaſily remedied But it requires 
no very elaborate proof to manifeſt that the moſt 
dangerous temptations to vice more effeQually ſuc- 
ceed in the private and retired ſhades of bad exam. 
ple, and domeſtic indulgence, than i in the ſocial 
ſeene, buſtling croud or public afſembly. 


Aorhen objection to an academical plan of 
education, has been ſuggeſted, on account of the 
divifion that muſt neceſſarily take place in the at- 
tention of the tutors or proſeſſors, from the great 

number of ſtudents that may be under their care. 
But it has been already ſhewn that in faithful and 
ſkilful hands this may rather tend to forward their 
proficiency than otherwiſe. The partial abuſe of 
any ſyſtem by one or more individuals ought cer- 
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tathly to bring no diſcredit to the plan or inſtituris 
on; neither ought it, in juſtice; to furnilly a any ar- 
| n againſt its merit, or even excellence. 


Tun celebrated Locke himſelf not excepted, 


we : find "oy few who have R. to — any 


}7 Fo; 


ference to a Fe any argument in its en 


who were not themſelves indebted to ſome academi- 
cal inſtitution even for being qualified to reaſon up- 
on the ſubject. The good effects of the one they 
had experienced, of which Locke, in particular, af. 
fords an illaſtrious teſtimeny; thoſe they would 
aſeribe to the other could be but little better than 


mere theory, or fanciful ſpeculation. Upon the 


whole, it appears that there are many and various 


arguments in favour of an academical, as preferable 
to a private education; and that any objections that 
can be offered againſt the former, are almoſt all, in 


an equal degree, applicable to the latter. One con- 
cluſive argument, however, in favour of public edu - 


cation, ariſes from its becoming an object of national 
patronage and encouragement, on ſome uniform 
and approved plan or inſtitution. It is from this 
view that education might be made to aſſume a {till 
higher degree of importance in its influence on hu- 


. 


I 
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man happineſs, in thoſe advantages Which ir holds 
out” to individuals or the nation in general. It is 
hence too that the beſt means would be furniſhed 
for diſtinguiſhing literary genius and merit; and 
conſequently pointing out to public view ſuch tal- 
ents as are beſt fitted to fill the various ſtations and 
offices which the different exigencies of the ſtate, 
and the many departments of ſociety require, | 


Section Third. 


Tur IMPORTANCE OF ESTABLISHING A SYSs- 
| TR oF aan en EDUCATION, 


@ 


Io 
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Wha we take 158 conſideration the many 
great exertions, and laudable inſtitutions which vari- 
dus commonwealths or nations have deviſed and 
adopted for the general benefit, in framing and 
maintaining wholeſome laws and government, it 
would appear, in ſome degree, unaccountable that 
little hath yet been done i in promoting ſome general 
plan of education equally ſuitable and falutary to 
the various citizens of the ſame ſtate or community. 


lane true that in the hiſtory of ſome of the moſt 


E 1 
eelebrated commonwealths of antiquity we find ſome 
ſuch plans were adopted for the improvement of 
youth; but ſo-circumſcribed was the ſtate, of litera 
ture in thoſe times; and ſuch the circumſtances of 
thoſe commonwealths that their plans of education 
were rather military ſchools preparing them. for the 
camp, either ſor ſelf defence, or for butchering- the 
human ſpecies, than ſeminaries ſuit ed to literary 
acquiſition; the conduct of life; or the improve 
ment of the human mind. This obſervation, how- 
ever, extends no farther than as it applies to inſtitu» 
tions of national education; and is by no means 
conſidered as applicable to the ſchools of the philo - 
ſophers; or of many celebrated orators, grammas 
rians and rhetoricians of the ancient world. If ſome 
of the ſtates or nations of antiquity had been poſleſ- 
ſed of the means which we enjoy, ſince the inventi. 
on of printing, of diffuſing literary knowledge, it 18 
more than probable, from what they have done, that 
they would have availed ' themſelves of them in a 
manner * to what we have yet accompliſhed. 

in our own times and language, we have been 
favoured by ingenious men with ſeveral excellent 
treatiſes on the ſubje& of education. The greater 
f part of theſe, however, are rather ſpeculative theo- : 
ries, adapted to the conduct of life and manners; 


E 

than applicable to the practical diffuſion of literary 
knowledge. What bas lately been done in France 
excepted, I know of no plan deviſed by individuals, 
or attempted by any commenwealth in modern 
times, that eſfeQually tends to the eſtabliſhment of 
any uniform, regular ſyſtem of national education. 
Univerſities or colleges hitherto inſtituted by the 
pride or patronage of princes or other. individuals; 
are in general too partial either in their ſituation or 
their regulations to extend the neceſſary advantages 
of literature to the more remote parts of the commu- 
nity for which they were intended. Immenſe re- 
venues and donations have, indeed, been applied to 
the founding of ſuch ſeminaries, while the poor, 
and ſuch as moſt wanted literary inſtruction, or the 
means of acquiring it, have been left almoſt totally 
neglected. A few, indeed, whom wealth and lea: 
fure enabled, might drink deep of the Pierian 
ſpring, while the diffuſion of its ſalutary ſtreams 
through” every department of the commonwealth 
has been cither neglecked, or conſidered as of infe 


rior importance. 


— 


Pa! ©, muſt be allowed that theſe remarks may, in 
forge, meaſure, apply to any plan of public educatt- 
on that can poſſibly be formed. It is not, perhaps, 


E 
poſſible to eſtabliſh any ſyſtem that can render edu | 
cation equally: convenient and equally attainable by- 
every individual of a nation in all their various ſitu»: 
ations and circumſtances, t b mne 


> 


_ Tnrs obſervation muſt be wha] ble 
to the condition of the United States of America and 
the widely diſperſed ſituations of their citizens. In 
undertakings, however, of the firſt national impor- 
tance, difficulties ought not to diſcourage. It does 
not appear more impracticable to eſtabliſh an uni- 

form ſyſtem of national education, than a ſyſtem of 

legiſlation or civil government; provided ſacks fy 4 

ſtem could be digeſted as might juſtly th * 

meet with general approbation. | | 


Tux good effects of ſuch a ſyſtem are Amoſt 

felbenident; In the preſent ſtate of education how. 

A ever ably and ſucceſsfully conducted in particular 
local ſituations, the nation is, in a great meaſure, 

incapable of judging its condition or effects. Di- 

verſity of modes of education, alſo, tend, not only 

to confound and obſtru& its operation and i improve- 


ment; but alſo give occaſion to many other incon- 


veniences and diſagreeable conſequences that com. | 
monly ariſe in the various departments of civil ſoci- | 


ety; or even the poliſhed enjoyments of ſocial inter- | 
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courſe; But were an approved ſyſtem of national 


education to be eſtabliſhed, all theſe imperfections 
of its preſent ſtate, would, in a great meaſure, be 
remedied, and at the ſame time accompanied with 


many peculiar advantages, hitherto unexperienced 
in the inſtruQion and improvement of the buman 
mind. | \ 


Grrar, ſurely, muſt be the difference between 
two communities, in the one of which, good laws 
are executed only in ſome particular ſituations, 
while in others they are almoſt totally neglected; 
and in the other are univerſally eſtabliſhed with 
equal and impartial authority. Such, furely, 
muſt be the difference between the effects of 
education when abandoned to the precarious uncer- 
tainty of caſual, partial or local encouragement; Fl 
and of that which has been eſtabliſhed uniformly and 
generally by the united wiſdom and exertions of a, 
whole nation. In ſuch a ſlate -it is elevated to no 
more than that importance to which it is juſtly inti- 


tled; and it is to be hoped that the cloſe of the eigh - 


teenth century will be ſo enlightened as to ſee. edu- 
cation encouraged and eſtabliſhed, as well by this as 
other nations, in ſuch a manner as to be confidered 
next to the adminiſtration of juſt and wholeſome 


E 


| ewe, the firſt great object of national patronage and 
attention. e 


* 
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THE hiſtory of human roclety informs us, what 
have been the effects of nations” uniting their zeal. 
ous exertions for the accompliſhment of any great 
object to which they were directed. The happieſt 
effects, then, might ſurely be expected from the ? 
united PRONE exertions of this country in the com- 
bined cauſe of public virtue and literary improve- 
ment. The patronage or encouragement of the one, 
has certainly a very intimate connection with that 
of the other, more eſpecially if it be allowed that in 
the ſame ſyſten? may be comprehended the inſtitutes 
of morals and the principles of civil liberty. 


Ix a country circumſtanced and fituated as the 
United States of America, a conſiderable local di- 
verſity in improvement, whether with relpect to mo- 
rals or literature, muſt be the conſequence of ſuch 
a wide extent of territory, inhabited by citizens 
blending together almoſt all the various manners 
and cuſtoms of every country in Europe. Nothing; 
then, ſurely, might be ſuppoſed to have a better ef- 
fect towards harmonizing the whole in theſe impor- 
tant views e than an anger Htem * national edu. 
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ca tion. 
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Tur late much celebrated Doctor Price, in 4 
diſcourſe delivered before the truſtees of the acade- 
my at Hackney, on the evidences of a future period 
of improvement in the ſtate of mankind, earneſtly 
urges an improvement in the ſtate of education. He 
obſerves that it is a ſubje& with which the world is 
not yet ſuſſiciently acquainted ; and believes there 
may remain a ſecret in it to be diſcovered which will 
contribute more than any thing to the amendment of 
mankind: and adds, that he who would advance one 
Iſtep towards making this diſcovery would deſerve 
better of the world than all the learned ſcholars Rad 
profeſſors who have hitherto exiſted. 


IT requires, ahem; little demonſtration, I think, 
to prove, that if a juſtly approved plan of national 
education conſtitute not the ſecret alluded to by 
the Doctor, it is at leaſt the moſt important ſtep to- 
wards it that hath ever yet been taken. National 
exertions directed to this important object could not 
fail to have the happieſt effe&s on ſociety. The 
rays of knowledge and inſtruction would then be en- 
abled to diſipate every partial and intervening cloud 
from our literary hemiſphere, and the whole com- 
munity receive a more equal diſtribution, as well as 
a more effectual and „ diſplay of their enlight- 
ening influence. 
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Seckion Fourth.” 


Tus EXTENT OF A Prax OP en Evy- 
CATION CONSIDERED, 
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Plurima pars 1 enum ſolam ostentare opeciem, quam solidam 
pPræstare Eruditionem, malit. 


Pt 7 ty | a Moxriior. - 


Ix, courſe or. ſyſtem of national education, there : 
ought to be two, and, 8 4 think, but two great 
leading objects to which it ſhould be adapted, the 
improvement of the mind, and the attainment of thoſe 
arts on which the welfare, SIR and e 
Y * depend. 


Epvcariow TAR to . every [ci- 
ence or branch of knowledge that is indiſpenſibly 
neceſſary to theſe important objects. To confine 
It to a ſyſtem that comprizes only the knowledge of 
mechanical, commercial or lucrative arts; or even 
A knowledge of the world, as far as it can be at- 
tained by literary accompliſhments, would be to 


view its advantages in a very narrow and illiberal 
light. The nation that would conceive ſuch a ſy- 
ſtem as ſufficiently entitled to its patronage, could 


neither be confidered as enlightened in itſelf, nor 


cr meriting the refined improvement ct. a liberal 
- ; K | 
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and cultivated courſe of education. In proportion. 
then, as a nation hath formed a Juſt ſenſe of its own 
dignity and importance; ; in proportion, alſo, as it 


hath formed juſt conceptions of the importance of 
virtue and ſcience, founded on the enlightened im- 


provement of the human mind, ſo muſt that nation 


be influenced to patronize or eſtabliſh ſuch a ſyſtem 
of literary inſtruction as may bid faireſt for the ac- 
quiſition of theſe eee ends. 


* 


IT 1 is certainly laudable to pay due regard to 
thoſe ſciences that tend to enlarge the ſphere of 
worldly intereſt and proſperity, and without which 
the various and complicated buſineſs of human life 
cannot be tranſaQed ; this, however, by no means 
ought to check the exertion of that refined and ſu- 


Oo N which the e « of ge- 


VT a> 


cunifitnced, heey pen. Sed: it 8 8 
juſtly obſerved that a narrow or illiberal ſyſtem of 
education from lucrative views would not ultimate- 


ly tend to the proſperity or happineſs of any Nati- 


on. Were the human foul taught to cultivate only 


the ſordid dictates of avrice, or the knowledge of lu- 


crative ' ſpeculations, ſoon muſt that community 
looſe a taſte for whatever is moſt excellent in ſei- 


! 


E 
| 8 
ence, or heſt calculated to refine & improve the 


factulties of the mind. Where ſuch a taſte hath. 


become prevalent in any ſtate, it is rather an evi. 


dence of its degeneracy than reformation, and is 


commonly the forerunner of whatever may tend to 


nervate the patriotiſm, corrupt the virtue, or con- 
taminate the morals of the community. There is 
eaſon to believe that the hiltory even of ſome mo- 
dern ſtates, as far as education is concerned, would 
ſhew that this obſervation 1s not altogether un- 
founded. * 8 


Ir is remarked, with concern, that in this 


country, at leaſt in ſome conſiderable ſhare of it, 


ſuch a falſe taſte in education becomes more and' 


more prevalent. The ſtudy of the Engliſh lan- 


guage, only by thoſe means it affords of itſelf; a 
ſmattering of French, arithmetic and thoſe branch . 
es connected with it, are confidered by many, as 
an abundant competence of literary acquiſition. And 
ſo they may to ſuch as attend to education merely 
as the handmaid to induſtry, or what is called for- 


tune; but ſurely cannot-by any means prove ſatis · 


tactory to thoſe who, independent of intereſted cal- 


culations, aim at the higheſt improvement of the _ 
mind, and the acquiſition of all knowledge or ſei- 


ence to which it is properly competent. 


A nation fo unfortunately ſituated as to be fore, 
ed to ferape a ſcanty ſuſtenance either from a bar- 


* 
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ren ſoil, or a too confined territory, might plauſibly 
be diſpoſed to encourage or eſtabliſh public educa- 
tion only as far as it was ſubſervient to buſineſs or 
induſtry; but this, ſurely, could, by no means, 
ve ſuited to the genius of a country where indepen- 
dence in worldly circumſtances, exemption from 
manual labour, and an abundantly fertile territory 
| afford ſuch leiſure and encouragement to literary 
improvement as are ſo generally enjoyed by the in- 
| habitants of theſe ſtates. 
Ix eſtabliſhing, then, a ſyſtem of national edu- 
cation this conſideration ought to have its due 
weight ; and that while i it ſhould comprehend every 
ſpecies of literary inſtruction uſeful to human life, 
the ornamental alſo ought to receive that patronage 
to which it is Juſtly entitled. Scmiparies of learning 
are the ſalutary ſprings of ſociety, and their ſtreams 
qught to flow not only to an extent, but alſo 
with a copiouſnels, proportioned to the circumſtan- 
ces and ſituation of thoſe to whom their courſe is 
directed. On the manner in which ſuch a ſyſtem 
is eſtabliſhed, in a great meaſure, would depend 
not only the happineſs, but alſo the dignity: and cha- 
racter of the nation; and conſequently ought to be 


faurded on the moſt comprehenſive and liberal plan. 


=o RR 
Tus courle of education, inſtituted in the pub · 
lic ſeminaries, ſhould be adapted to youth in gene- 
ral, whether they be intended for civil or com- 
mercial life, or for the learned profeſſions, that of 
Theology alone excepted, at leaſt aſwpy certain de- 
ow of preparation for chat ane eg 


Un DER this view it would comprehend ; a claſ- 
| ſical knowledge of the Engliſh, Freach, Latin and 
Greek languages, Greek aud Roman antiquities, 
: ancient and modern Geography, | univerſal Gram 
mar, Belles Letters, Rhetoric | and Compoſition, 
Chronology and Hiſtory; the principles of Ethics, 1 
Law and Government; the various branches of the 
| Mathematieks and the Sciences ſounded oa them; 
Aſtronomy; natural and experimental Philoſophy 
in all their various departments. To which courſe, 
alſo, at proper ſtages of it, ought to be added the 
arnamental accompliſhments Drawing Painting, 
Fencing and Muſick. | 


In treating gf the various ſeminaries neceſſa- 
ry for conducting this courſe, a- more extenſive 
view may be given of it; what is here introduced 
is to he conſidered only as ſhewitg how far à plan 

of national' education ouglt to be liberal and com- 
prehenſive. | h | 
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F 
Ir is a happy circumſtance peeuliarly favour- 
able to an uniform plan of public edueation, that 
this country hath excluded ecclefiaſtical from civil 


policy, and emancipated the human mind from the 
tyranny of church authority; and church eſtabliſſi- 
ments. It is in conſequence of this principle of our 
happy civil conſtitution, that Theology, as far as 
the ſtudy, of it is connected with particular forms 
of faith, ought to be excluded from a liberal y. 


tem of national inſtruction, eſpecially where there 
exiſt ſo many various denominations among the 
profeſſors of the chriſtian religion. The eſtabliſh- 
ment of education on ſome national or public plan 
would not prevent theſeveral religious denominations 
from infiuting, under proper inſtructors, Theolo- 
gical ſchools for ſuch as were intended for the mi, 


niftry, after their academical courſe had been com- 
pleated at the public ſeminaries. One inſtitution: 


of this kind in each ſtate, for each particular de- 


nomination, that held it neceſſary. for the miniſtry 


to be inſtructed in Hebrew, a critical knowledge 
of the Scriptures, Eccleſiaſtical hiſtory and Theo- 


logy, might be conſidered ſufficient. Such ſtudies 
would be perhaps beſt conducted under the inſpec- 


tion or charge of ſome particular elergymen in each 


denomination properly qualified for that purpoſe. 


* 


. 

Ius rr ad of this meaſure being degrading to 

the ſtudy of Theologygthe moſt ſublime of all ſei- 
ences, it would, on the contrary, if properly man- 
aged, exhibit in the moſt reſpectable view, and at 
the ſame time render it more effeQual, and, con- 
ſequently, more ſalutary to ſociety, It would pre- 
vent that jealouſy of partial treatment that would 
ariſe if conducted by profeſſors of different religi - 
ous principles in the public ſeminaries. It would 
alſo afford ſtudents of Theology, intended for the 
miniſtry, an opportunity of cultivating thoſe habits 
of ſobriety, and principles of private aud public | 
virtue, ſo eſſential to their character, better than 
could be attained in the promiſcuous colleges of 
youth impreſſed with more licentious habits z and 
under the influence of domeſtic indulgenees, but 
little ſuited to the pious examples and virtuous dig- 
nity of the ſacred function. This obſervation by 
no means implies that there ought to be any laxity 
of diſcipline with regard to morals in public ſemi- 
naries, unſuitable even to the miniſterial character. 
It would, however, be an improvement in educa- 
tion as it is conducted in moſt univerfities at pre- 
1 ſent, if, as ſoon as ſtudents are prepared by 4 lite- 
rary and philoſophical courſe, and defigned for the 
office of the miniſtry, their theological RNudics' 


B 
ſhould be conducted in ſuch a manner, and in ſuck 
a ſituation as would beſt furniſh them only with ex- 
amples and habits of real virtue and practical pie- 
ty. Not #nly the profeſſors of Theology, but, if 
poſlible, even the place of inſtruction, ſhould poſ- 
ſeſs ſuch a ſolemnity of character, as would impreſs 
them with a Juſt ſenſe of their having ſet themſelves 
apartto be the ſacred inſtructors, and pious exam- 
ple of ſociety. Not that it ſhould be conſidered . 
their duty to acquire any phariſaic ſolemnity or 
monkiſh moroſeneſs in their manners or conduct. 
No, the time ſpent at the public ſeminaries, previ- 
ous to the ſtudy of Theology would, it is preſunt- 
ed, enable them to ſee the abſurdiiy of ſuch man- 
ners; 3 wbile their change of ſituation, and removal 
to the place of ſacred inſtruction, if properly con- 
ducted, might tend to inſpire them with ſentiments 
ſuited to the dignity of that profeſſion in which they 
were about to engage. f | een BN 7 


"Aron FD whole, it ned _ 1 farther ob- 
ſerved on this part of the ſubjuct, that whether a, 
plan of national education he directed with a view 
to qualify youth for any of the learned profeſſions ; 
or tranſacting the various negotiations. or buſifieſs 
of ſociety, or merely for mental i improvement, it 
certainly, in all of theſe whether conſidered fogly 


Tk = 
or colleckively, ought to be conducted on the moſt 
liberal and effectual plan. Whatever is ſuperſi- 
cial, can never, in that ſtate, become. ſolid, and 
| whatever is not perfectly ſolid is incapable of 
receiving that poliſh which may juſtly lay any 
claim to merit or perfection. That ſyſtem, then, of 
education which would deſerve the patronage of this 
country ought to be ſolid and extenſive. Inſtead | 
of circumſcribing the powers of genius or improve. 
ment it ought to lay open the wideſt as well as the 
faireſt field for {till higher and higher degrees of 
future'progreſs and exertion. As it would be high- 


ly unjuſtifiable to ſet bounds to the advancement of 
human knowledge or ſcience ; ſo would it he equally 


ſo to contract or circumſcribe cue means s of acquir- 
ing it. | 


Section Fifth. 
ON THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE VARIOUS 


SCHOOLS NECESSARY TO COMPLEAT A 
SYSTEM OF NATIONAL EDUCATION. 


Quam bene cum republica ageretur=si beatis illis gradibus, pri- 


mum ad Academias et ab illis ad tribunalia et n 
procederemus. | 


Mes RH or. 


PxovisoxaRV laws being a has aſtabye 
liſhing an uniform ſyltem of literary inſtruction, 
* 


* 


0% J 
under the proper ſanction and authority of the na- 
tion, the firſt important object would appear to be 
the founding and organization of proper ſchools or 
ſeminaries. 
Tits ſhould be arranged and ſituated in ſuch 
a manner as moſt impartially to diffuſe their advan- 
tages to the greateſt poſſible extent; and alſo to af- 
ford the mieans of enabling all the attending youth 
to riſe gradually from the firſt rudiments to the 
higheſt departments of knowledge and ſcience. 


f Ix a liberal courſe of public education, no one 
ſtage of it ought to be better provided for than ano- 
ther, in whatever may beſt contribute to its ſucceſs. 
From the elementary or grammar ſchool up to the 
univerſity, though in various ſituations and differ- 
ent departments, it ſhould be conſidered, ſupported 
and encouraged as conſtituting one entire ſyſtem, 
no one part of which could be neglected, without 
injuring materially the whole fabrick or inſtitution. 
Every one knows that if the firſt principles of ſci- 
ence be imperfectly communicated, it is ſeldom that 
any ſolid of laſting improvement .can be attained. 
This, certainly, may be ſufficient to point out the 
importance of having the elementary parts of edu- 
cation as well conducted as the moſt advanced. 


0 


„ 
For the firſt ſtage, chen, of a ſyſtem of public 
inſtruction, ſuited to the United States, let pariſh 


ſchools, in each county of every ſtate, be eſtabliſh- 
ed at a ſuitable diſtance from each other and en- 
dowed with a few acres of land and a proper houſe 


ſufficiently large to accommodate the teacher and 
the taught. | 


SECONDLY, let the next ſtage conſiſt of county f 
ſchools or academies endowed alſo, and furniſhed 
as the pariſh ſchools, but of a much more exten - 


five plan, hereafter to be explained. 


TarzDLy, let this ſtage of inſtruction conſiſt ; 
of ſtate colleges as already inſtituted and endowed 
in the ſeveral Rates of the union; but ſo regulated 
and organized as to fall in with the W uniform 
ſyſtem. | 


14821 v, let the literary eſtabliſhment be com- 
pleated by the inſtitution of a national univerſity, 
ſituated in the beſt manner with regard to health 
and convenience; and furniſhing at the ſame time, 


the belt opportunities of information and inſtruction, 


Tust various ſeminaries properly endowed, 
furniſhed, and conducted in ſuch a manner as to 


compleat one uniform courſe, afterwards more ful- 


ly to be explained, will be found, it is preſumed, 


T * 2 

well / adapted to the acquiſition of the moſt enlarged 
proficiency: in; ſcientific knowledge. The greateſt 
difficulty in a country ſo thinly inhabited in many 
places as this, would be in dividing the counties 
in each ſtate into pariſhes or townſhips, fo as to ren- 
der the ſituation of the ſchools convenient to all the 
inhabitants. Each ſtate in the union being already 
laid out into counties, leſs difficulty would ariſe con- 
cerning | the fituarion of the county academics. And 
with, regard t to the tate colleges and univerſity, it is 
a favourable circumſtance towards carrying this plan 
into ellect, that many of the ſormer have already 
been founded, and that the idea of the latter alſo 
feems t to meet with the public approbation, | 


* * 
% + Li»; +4 


8 na, 1 this country, one or 
two ſtates excepted, ſeems to have fallen in with 
the error of many even of the moſt enlightened 
countries in the world; and that is, in providing or 
endowing moſt liberally a few ſeminaries for the 
completion of education; while the. elementary, 
which moſt required the foſtering hand of public 
bounty, has been left to ſupport itſelf as chance or 
circumſtances, ſometimes the moſt adverſe, might 
r 


Or the inhabitants of a country ſo wide and 
extenſive as this, but few, comparatively ſpeaking, 


IC 2 J 
gan ever attend colleges or a n > and hence 
the importance of paying due attention toghe pariſh 
and county ſchools, both as . nurſeries for the col - 
lege and univerſity ; and alſo the inſtruction of ſuch 
as cannot extend their education to a more advance 
ed ſtage of the n 


Ix order to found, , lay out and carry into effect, 


the ſeveral ſeminaries, let a board of education bs 


incorporated, under the ſanction of the united au- 
| thority of the ſtates. Theſe gentlemen ſhould be 
| nominated and appointed i in every ſtate, either by 
the united government, or by the reſpective ſtate 
aſſemblies; one or two in each ſtate might be ſuffi- 
cient. Their office ſhould not only be to preſide 
over the general intereſts of literary inſtruction, to 
digeſt, direct and arrange an uniform ſyſtem in all 
its parts, and to correſpond in ſuch a manner as to 
ſupport the general and united intereſts of educati- 
on; but more eſpecially, in their individual capa- 
city, to preſide with regard to it in thoſe ſtates in 
which they were reſident. Hence they: might very 
properly be ſtyled < Preſidents of literary in- 


ſtruction and Members of the board of national 


education.” As they ought to be choſen or ap- 
pointed either on account of their diſtinguiſhed 


literary merit, or other qualifications for the office, 


_— 
r 
_ 
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little other inducement to accept of it, than what 


the honour of being choſen to ſuch an office by an 
enlightened ſociety ought to hold out, might be 
neceſſary. Indeed one member, to ſerve for ſome 
proper ſtated time, might be ſufficient in each ſtate ; 
and therefore the price of his ſervices, even ſup- 
poſing a ſalary would be required, could add but 
little to the public expence. 1 | | 

Ons leading department of his office ſhould be 
to aſcertain, by the beſt poſlible information, the 
annual ſtate of all the primary or -pariſh ſchools, 
county academies, and allo the college, in that 
ſtate in which he preſided, in order to lay it before 
the board at their ſtated time of meeting, which 
might properly take place once a year. His ſitua- 
tion and connection or correſpondence with the 
other preſidents. of the ſeveral ſtates, would alſo 
enable him to aſſiſt in procuring ſuch teachers or 
profeſſors as might be occaſionally wanted in the 
various ſchools under his inſpection :' He ought alſo 
to aſſiſt and preſide at the public examination of 
the ſtate college. | 


II attention, however, of one preſident would 
be inadequate to the ſuperintendance of all the ſe- 


minaries in one ſtate. As more immediate viſita. 


E ir 7 | 
tion would then be requiſite, there ought to be a 
rector appointed for each county in the ſtate- The 
duty of thoſe rectors ſhould be, to aſſiſt in procur- 
ing proper tutors; to viſit every ſchool in the re- 
ſpective counties, and, at leaſt twice a year, to make 
a juſt report of their ſtate and proficiency, and the 
number of the ſtudents or ſcholars, to che ſtate preſi- 
dent, or whatever other information he might require. 
The county rector ſhould alſo attend quarterly the 


public examination of the primary ſchools, or at. leaſt 
twice a year, with ſuch other local u uſtees or viſi · 
tors as might be thought neceſſary, On thoſe occa- 


ſions there ought to be a catalogue of the youth, 
produced by the maſter of each ſchool, ſpecifying 


their time of entrance and proficiency ; leaving a 
vacant column to mark the r progreſs between each 
ſucceſſive examination; marking alſo, ſuch as dif- 


covered any extraordinary genius, or even attention. 


IN order ſaithfully to diſcharge this office, it 

is obvious it would require a gentleman of the firſt 
erudition, who would devote to it the whole of his 
attention, and conſequently ſhould have a libetal 
ſalary paid by the county. His ordinary viſits to the 


ſeveral ſchools ſhould be at leaſt once a quarter, and 
ought not to be ſtated, but, as it were, accidental. 
But on occaſions of public examinations they ought 


”_ 


1 & 5 


to be accompanied with all the ceremony and dig- 


nity poſſible. It would be a favourable citcum- 


Hance if: hol reftors would allo be the condu dor 
of the county academies. And it does not appear, 


but that, by the aſhſt nee-of proper under-miaſters, 


Tur Aiffectent rectori in each county having 


made a "faithful return of the ſtate of the primary 


or pariſh' ſchools under” their ſuperintendance to 
the tate" preſident, theſe returns ſhould be care- 


fully preſerved by him, either for ihe inſpeftion 


of the board of education, the federal government, 


or the ſtate rn _ they mar be hs oe 
to call for them. 1 „ 
; Denn | * A 12 Si 1 # 4 


Tur board of education, and as 
the whole community, by the aſſiſtance of ſuch 
rectors, would be thus enabled to ſee the true ſtate 


of literary infiruction f in every part of the union, 
at leaſt every fix months, and whether there ex- 
iſted any obſtruction to its proſperity, either th ; ough 


a deficiency of proper teachers « or any other cauſe, 


they would have the advantage at leaf. of know- 


ing where the deſed lay. 


— Ye 


| Taz E greateſk apparent obſtruction 5 3 
liſhment of an uniform plan of national education, 


- 


A. 


mne of the n! ſchools: as rere r mem. 


conſiſts in che difficulty of procuring proper tutors, 
well qualified and diſpoſed to carry into effect the 


ſyſtem laid down to them by the board. As much 


as poſſible, then, to remove this obſtruction, the 
ſalaries of the various teachers ought to be liberal, 
and fully equal to what men of their qualifications 
could make in any other department of buſineſs ſuit- 


d to their circumſtances. The cammediouſneſs and 


comfortable ſtate of the houſes built for both the 
primary ſchools and the county academies, en- 
dowed alſo with a ſuitable tract of land, would. be 
a very great inducement ; and, the price of tuition 
for each ſcholar, or the fixed ſalary, whichever of 
theſe two modes of payment the board might ap- 


prove, would thus be rendered more moderate, at 
leaſt to poſterity. 


TESTES 1] 


Tx E conſtant and uniform communication 
between the County Rectors; the state Preſidents; 
the Board of Education, and, when neceſſary, the 


government, i it may reaſonably be preſumed, would 


have the beſt effect in excifing a ſpirit of emulation 
amongſt the profeſſors and tutors of the various ſe : 
minaries. To keep up and cheriſ this laudable 
ſpirit, it might be ſalutary to promote ſuch of the 
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ſelves by diligence and abilities to more un 
ſituations 1 ig the. county academies, , as often as va: 
cancies happened by death or otherwife. This 


howeverg, ought never to be done till a ſucceſſor to 
the promoted teacher was firſt provided. 


+ > Vax1ovs regulations of this nature would of 
courſe fall under the conſideration of the learned 
Board. It may, here, be only obſerved farther, 
that in the appointment of profeſſors or tutors, or 
even county rectors, it ought to be ſo regulated that 
none of them ſhould reſign their appointment, with 
leſs than ſix months notice given to the ſtate preſi- 
dent by the maſters of the county- academies, and 


by the maſters" of for eee ſchools to the county 
rectors. 65 _ 


Section Sixth. 


Ox THE ADVANTAGE or INTRODUCING THE 
SAME UNIFORM SYSTEM OF: SCHOOL-Books 
INTO A PLAN OF PuBLIC EDUCATION. 


Non et Græci e multa, et Horatium in qui- 
4 nolim Interpretari. 


Quintin. 


Ox E great inconvenience attending even the pre« 
ſent mode of education conſiſts in the ſcanty ſupply of 


. 4 
the belt editions of the various ſehool-books, that 
is to be met with in many parts ofthe United States, 
The great diverſity, alſo,” eſpecially of the elementa · 
ry books in education, ſerves much to diſtract and 
retard its ſucceſs. Every teacher has his favourite 
ſyſtem, and conſequently the books belt adapted to 
it are only thoſe which he recommends, But in the 
preſent ſtate of literary inſtruction, as there are few 
tutors who compleat the ſcholar even on their own 
_ ſyſtem, he is often not only under the diſagreeable 
and in jurious neceſſity of ſtudying over again what 
he has learned, on a different mode; but alſo per- 
| plexed with the Gycrihed ecutions or trank of 
the ſame author. 
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To remedy and e 3 remove theſe 
obſtruQions, in eſtabliſhing a courſe of public edu - 
cation ſuited to the various citizens and local ſituati- 
ons of the United States, there ought to be a Prin- 
ter in each State, for the expreſs purpoſe of ſupply. 
ing the various ſeminaries, in their reſpective ſtates, 
with ſuch ſchool-books and other literary publicati- 
ons, as ſhould: be recommended or directed by the 1 
Board of education. Throughout the United States, 1 
the ſame uniform ſyſtem of the moſt approved ſchool - —_— 
books, would be thus eſtabliſhed, and conſequently, 


all the difficulties, hitherto in this 5 reſped experienc· 
ed, entirely removed. 
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Tuts might juſtly be conceived as one of the 
ce ariſing, from the adoption of a 
ſyſtem of public inſtruction ; not only in its tendency 
to facilitate its progreſs, but alſo in rendering it 
more agreeable to the learner, as well as in ditful- 
ing, more generally, the various benefits of an uni- 
form plan. | 


- NoTrIxo-would come under the direction of 
the Literary Board of greater importance than the 
ſelection of the beſt ſchool· books for each depart- 
ment of ſcience. It would conlii:ute from time to 
time a conſiderable ſhare of their office to examine 
the merits of ſuch as might be 2 recom- 
mended to their acceptance. 


n all the primary ſchools, county 
ah o7 even ſtat2 colleges the ſame uniform 
ſyſtem of books ſhould be taught ; and it would be 
requiſite that the ſeveral Printers ſhould be obligat- 
ed to follow the inſtruction of the Literary Board 
with regard to the type, paper, binding and even 
outward. uniform appearance of all the ſchool-books 
for ſupplying the Ace. ſeminaries of the United 
ſtates. 1 
Is might not, probably, be found neceſſary 
to extend theſe regulations to the National Univer- | 


* 


fity, at leaſt in their ſtricteſt terms. 


i W 42 

Tx preſident and profeſſors of that diſtin- 

guiſhed ſeminary would conſtitute a faculty to which 
might very properly be referred the diſcretionary 
power of adhering to this, and perhaps ſome other 
regulations, neceſſary for the other ſeminaries— 
only as far as might be ſuited te the nature of that 
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more dignified inſtitution, kf IG 


Inpsevit would be'neceffady for the faculty of 
that Univerſity to have a Printer under their oun 
immediate direction, under ſach reſtrictions, howy- 
ever, as not to interfere with or  counteratk ſuch as 
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concerned the other ſeminaries. NE. 


Bor, as much good might reſult, eſpecially i in 
exciting a ſpirit of emulation, from the general uni- 
formity, not only of education, but alſo of the means 


of acquiring it throughout the United States, there | 
is no meaſure which could poſſibly tend more to this 


effect than a conſtant and well choſen ſupply. of the 
molt proper books in all the various nn of 
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Scno ol- oZ are at preſent, i in n general, very 
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inaccurately printed, and often in ſuch a manner, 
both with regard to type and paper, as much to % 
ſtruct the proficiency of the learner. Beſides, many | 
| ol them, particularly the Latin claſſics are not fit, I in 
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en ſtate; to be put into the hands of youth, 
without wounding that delicacy and purity of ſenti- 
ment, which education ought rather to cheriſh than 


One. = 


"Every perſon acquainted Aach the aifficulties 
or obſtructions which attend the preſent mode of 
educ ation wuſt have obſerved, how often youth are 
retarded in their ſtudies for want of having the pro- 
per authors to put into their hands, as ſoon as they 
have finiſhed the preceding. In public ſeminaries, 
+ ae the youth are claſſed according to their pro- 
| ficiency, an irregular or deficient- ſupply of the ſame. 
books! is often very embarraſſing to the tutors and 
diſcouraging to the taught. To remove this ob- 
ſtruktion, the ſtate Printer ſhould be obligated to, 
keep a conſtant ſupply. adequate to the demand of 
every, ſeminary i in the ſtate ; and the prices being fix. 
ed, the maſter of each ſchool ſhould keep a ſufficient 

number of copies of erery author his pupils miglit 
require, agreeably to the ſyſtem and regulations re- 

commended and preſcribed by the Board of Educa- 
tion. In the farther proſecution of this Eſſay notice 
- ſhall be taken of ſome of the moſt proper and ſuitable 
books for each ſtage of the literary courſe, agreeably | 
tothe view of it here laid down—What has been 
obſerved i is to de conſidered as ety We the 
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advantages of introducing an uniform ſyſtem 
gee! the United _— IF Of 1 42 * 473 ol 
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1 order to condutt Eaucation on the beſt plan, 7 


it is neceſſary that the community be ſo convinced 
of its importance, as cheerfully to furniſſi every ac- 


commodation. On the ſuppoſition; then, that the 


preceding plan be praQicable, 'the'liouſes for the pa- 
riſh ſchools in each county ſnould be ſbflicienly 
cious for the uſe of the teacher's family and alſo to 
accommodate one hundred ſcholars, , To ſuit theſe 
two purpoſes, it ſhould be built on ſych.a plan as to 
have the ſchool roam ſeparate from the part aſſigned 

to the maſter's uſe, Much alſq would depend on 
haying the rooms properly provided with deſks, 


ſeats and places for keeping their. books. &e. ſecures. 
The beſt method for ſeating a- room for this purpoſe 


to have it laid out into ſmall ſingle pews, 
2 ſimilar to thoſe common in churches ; 
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one riſing a little higher than another, ſo that the 
loweſt be next to the open area where the teacher 
fits, and the higheſt, the moſt remote ; but ſo as 
that the'pupils would all fit with their faces to 
the teacher, having before them a deſk ſuited 
either for the purpoſe of reading on, or writing, — 
one of theſe pews might accommodate a distinct 
claſs, and being numbered, each claſs would, with- 
out confuſion, — 7955 themſelves” in their 
own pew. 

' In a room large enough to contain one hundred 
Kholars, there ought to be three orders of ſuch pews, 
withlarge areas or double pews for the teachers” ſeats. 
One of tele might be properly placed at each end 
of the room, and another i in the centre upon the one 


fide, having the ſingle pews for the pupils made, as 
already ſhewn, to face their reſpective teachers. 


Every ſuch Prin ſchool ſhould be ſupplied 
witha teacher for every thirty, or at moſt, thirty- 
fivepupils; and if it were found neceſſary that they 
ſhould conſiſt of both ſexes, the pews would be found 
uſeful in helping to preſerve that delicacy and re · 
ſerve which they ſhould be early taught to preſerve 
towards each other. Where, however, it can de 
done, it will conſtantly be. found eligible to bare 
girls educated Ty" under a miſtreſs. 


1 } 


In ſueh ſchools as are here alluded; to, it woud 

tonſtitute a very eſſential improvement; if the teach-: 
er's wife could aſſiſt in the charge and education of 
ſuch girls as attended, and particular encourage 
ment ought to be held out to ſuch, teachers of the 
Primary ſchools as could be ſo qualified. Indeed i it 
ſhould be almoſt indiſpenſible that the head - maſter 


of every ſchool be a married man. His aſſiſtant or 


aſſiſtants ſhould be choſen by himſelf ;_but- as. the 
prices of inſtruction would be fixed to him, ſo ought 
alſo the ſalary to be nominated which he ſhould pay 
the aſſiſtants, in order that ſuch as were properly. 

qualified might offer. 


0 carts amis fifa 
IV, the Primary ſchools the courſe of inſtruction 

ſhould be confined to a proper knowledge of the 
Engliſh language; writing, arithmetick and practi- 
cal mathematics, compleated by ſome approved come 
pend of hiſtory and geography. | 


| From theſe ſeminaries ſhould be excluded not 
only Latin, but alſo the -French language, except · 
ing for thoſe whoſe education was not to be extend · 
ed to a higher ſtage of the courſe, from the confider- 


ation that the next ſtage of public inſtruction, name- 


ly the Oounry: eee would accorniodate 6. 
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who were deſigned for a more parc by 
tem of education. i ; [13 = 05.4) * 
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To affign t to each ſtage, i its own particular parts, OY 
would allo tend to ſupport a due encouragement 


to the whole; while at the ſame time it rendered the 
attention leſs divided. 


In the Primary ſchool the firſt rudiments fhould 

be taught with care. Firſt, it ſhould be provided 
Vith ſome large alphabets, printed on {mall ſheets, 
each letter at leaſt one inch in length. One of theſe 
theets put on a piece of paſteboard, and properly 
placed, is the eaſieſt mode of teaching the letters to 
| young children in a publick ſchool. Having pro- 
cured a frame and a ſtand ſimilar to a fire-ſkreen, let 
the alphabet be placed, with all the children in the 
letters arranged before it. If che firſt in order mils 
the letter, aſk the ſecond, and ſo on to the laſt—by 
which means their attention is kept up ; and an 
emulation excited, which, if properly managed, has 
the happieſt effects. After the letters and points 
are thus acquired, let ſpelling tables on a large ſcale 
be fixed up and managed in the ſame manner; and 
after them eaſy leſſons of reading, the type being 


gradually diminiſhed, till 7 1 * to the largeſt com» 
mon ſize, | \ 


I 


1 

_ - InrT1aT1NG books for children ſnould abound 
with eaſy reading leflons, and both paper and print 
calculated to entice and facilitate their progreſs, 3 
is common with many teachers to employ their pu- 
pils much at ſpelling tables; but it will be found 
that children will make much more progrels by firſt 
teaching them to read, and after having read their 
leffon to ſpell words out of it ſuited t to their” capa- 
city, than by coufining their attention to long dry 


liſts or arrangements of words and Hllables, 'how- 


ever ſilfully digeſted. ee CRT BROTH 


Fox this reaſon, though Webſter 8 | fafhmies 
be excellent of its kind, yet it would be beſt put th. 


to children's hands afler they had made tol lerable 


proficiency in reading, on the plan which has been 
here mentioned. The firſt leſſons ſhould conſiſt 


of monoſyllables, and as they became proficients i in 
theſe, introduced to ſuch as are ſtill more and more 
difficult. By adhering to this plan, and carefully 
clafling ſuch as are of equal proficiency, cauſing 
them, for emulation's ſake, to check each other 
throughout the various claſſes, the teacher may in- 
ſtruct a claſs of ſix or even ten with as much facility 
and more advantage than he could a ſingle ſcholar. 
Soon as the pupils can read withtolerable eaſe and 
readineſs, Webſter' s Inſtitutes might be properly 


£1 *% 3 
introduced; aſter which they ought: to be ſupplied 
with ta vocabulary or pocket dictionary and at leaſt 

twice a day get a leſſon of ſpelling, at the ſame time 
giving the meaning of the words they ſpell without 
the book. If this be done previous to diſmiſſing the 


ſchool, by the whole pupils under each teacher 
whoſe proficieney may admit of it, „ ſtanding up in 


order and alternately ſpelling and giving the mean» 
ing of che words, obſerving to make ſuch as err give 


up their place to thoſe, who are correc, it will, be 
found an agreeable and very profitable exerciſe. 


Fox the moſt advanced reading claſſes proper 
"hooks ſhould be prepared. There are-now extant ſe. 
veral good collections! in proſe and verſe taken from 
the beſt Engliſh authors, but there are none of them, 
put what might admit of a more judicious arrange- 
ment for the uſe of reading ſcholars. 


Tur firft part of ſuch collections would be 
beſt without any verſe pieces, and to conſiſt entirely 
of fragments from the beſt hiftorians, and papers 
from the Rambler, Guardian and Spectator, arrang- 
ed To as that the eaſieſt ſhould come firſt, proceed- 
ing from the fimple through all the various ſpecies of 
ſtyle, concluding with ſome pieces of the moſt dif- 


] Keult pronunciation. 


1 101 4 8 
Ins laſt part of the dba Mood eouki? 


entirely of poetry, both rhyme and blank. verſe 
The pieces ſhould be ſo, arranged that the ſcholar 


might be able to diſtiaguſh the different, ein of 
poetry and alſo of verſification. Das Nin 426 


Tauxe firſt pieces might be all of the paſtoral 
kind; the ſecond elegiac ; ; the third 'didaQic, and 
the laſt: heroic or epic : The nature of theſe ſeve- 


rab ſpecies of poetry ſhould HE carefully cxplaiged 
by" the teachers, 8 | 


a $35 g £74 5 * 


In the inftruQion of ſack 7 when the 
leſfon is given out, it ought to be read over by the 
teacher i in the beſt manner in his power, not only 


with regard to the mere pronunciation, but alſo the 
management of the voice. with gracefulneſs and pro- 


priety. Particular beauties i in the ſtyle and ſenti- 
ment ſhould be pointed out, and ſome account of 


this required when the claſs came to read the leſſon. 
It would greatly add to the order and regularity of 
the ſchool, if the pews were ſo made and ſituated, 

thateach claſs when called upon to give an account of 
their leſſons could ſtand up in their own pew, with- 


hc. thro' the room to get to their teacher. 


Soo as the pupils were capable of reading 
with tolerable der Engliſh grammar ſhould 
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be introduced, and writing; and after confiderable 

progreſs in theſe; arithmetiek. In aequiring a pro- 
per knowledge of Engliſh grammar, let the ſcho- 

lar, after having committed the rules to memory, 
write exerciſes, and parſe in the ſame manner as is 
practiſed in learning Latin. Aſhe's Introduction to 

Lowth's grammaris well calculated for this purpoſe ; 
but as is it does not afford a ſufficient uumber of 
examples for exerciſes of falſe grammar, Buehan- 
av's Engliſh ſyntax ſhould be next introduced- Af. 
tera competent knowledge of Engliſh grammar, the. 
pupils ſhould be exerciſed in copying ſome approv- 
ed ſpecimens of letters; and occaſionally. Write 
fome of their own compoſition. They ought alſo 
to copy deeds, bills, bonds, wills and indentures, 
or any other ſpecies of writing, the knowledge of 
which would be uſeful to them in life. 


13618 teaching arichmerigh and ſome of the prac- 
tical branches of the mathematicks, the maſter of 
the primary ſchool would find it of great advantage 
to make his pupils carefully commit to memory 
the rules in the various branches, from ſome well 
choſen ſy ſtem for that purpoſe, and rehearſe theſs 
rules once a week. He ought to be provided with a 
frame on che plan mentioned in teaching children 

tte letters, and having claſſed the arithmetical ſcho- 


1 * 1 
lars, let each claſs alternately ſtand up before the 
frame, 'after having commited to memory their rule. 
Let the teacher, having a blaeknened board fixed 
upon the frame, give them examples written with 
chalk, and having aſked the firſt to do the example, g 
mould he be found incapable, proceed to the next, 
and ſo on, till each pupil in the claſs, work an ex. 
ample i in this manner. After which, when prepared 
for more difficult examples on the rule, the queſtion 
may be wrought out at full length by the teach- 
er in their preſence, and afterwards rubbed off the 
board, and the claſs ſet down to work it in the uſa. 
al manner, giving particular commendations to the 


one who does it Tarr] agg with te greateſt” accu: 
racy. 3 ROOTS r 1 5 


| Tarze is every . to bel ve . that this 
method would much facilitate the acquiſition of 
arithmetick, and at the ſame time be leſs irkſome 
io the teacher than that commonly praftiſed. | 


IT is too much the euſtom with many obs 
ers to keep their pupils puzzling over a queſtion, 
perhaps for half a day, without giving them any af: 
ſiſtance. But, tho' it be proper, as they advance, 
in the knowledge of any ſcience, to habituate them 


CUI 
to call forth their own exertions; vet this requires 


to be managed in ſuch a manner as not to diſcour- 
age or check the ardour of their purſuit, To che- 
riſh and keep up this ardour conftitutes no ſmall 
on ofthe merit of a c e pe by ehe 


1 the uſe 'of the Fate or black board by the 
teacher, and ofthe ſlate, occaſionally, by the ſcho- 
lars, they will be enabled to keep their books, into 
Which they copy their work, in the faireſt and neat · 
eſt manner, and it would be well, as much as poſ- 
fible, to excite an emulation among them in this 

K che minds of youth muſt flag by long at- 
55800 to any one ſpecies of ſtudy at one time, it 
would be beſt to introduce, at this ſtage of their pro- 
ficiency, a knowledge of hiſtory and geography.— 
Some well digeſted compend of ancient hiſtory 
ſhould be ſtudied firſt, and well impreſſed upon 
the mind by examination. After which Guthrie's 
general geography and Morſe's geography of this 
country,” if judiciouſly taught by maps. and globes, 
might not only inſtruct them in a proper knowledge 
of geography; but alfo as much of modern Wan 
as is neceſſary to be acquired at ſchool. 


Lssoxs of this nature introduced by way of 
unten from ſeverer ſtudies, at proper intervals 


L 
each day, would be found of ths" hl ior; 
ance. In theſethe teacher ought to aſſiſt them in 
forming a proper judgment of what they read; par- 
ticularly in geography; in contraſtiug the various 


forms of government, manners and cuſtoms; the 


cauſes of the arts and ſciences flouriſhing under one 
ſyſtem, and being loſt, er another; as alſo. how. 
to eſtimate whatever is moſt. conducive to, the im. 
menen and happineſs of man. 


War has been here 0e tho! 305 wa in 
many reſpects deficient, yet, may ſuffice to afford an 
idea ofthe manner in which the literary courſe, of the 
primary ſchools may be conducted. If other, or 
better, regulations be found neceſlary, they will pro- 
perly come under the conſideration and Arenen of 
the Board of Education. - A LES hi Hh 

©  Wirn'regard to heh youth ay with the 
principles of religion and morality : However im- 
portant this may be, yet, on account of preſerving 
that liberty of conſcience in religious matters: which 
various denominations: of chriſtians in theſe; ſtates 
Juſtly-claim, due regard ought to be 5 to gon! in a 


courſe of publick inſtruction. 


4.08 139011 31 2 


I would, however, appear to be no inkringe⸗ 
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ment of this liberty -in its wideſt extent for the pubs. 
lick teacher to begin and end the. buſineſs of the 
day with a ſhort and ſuitable prayer and addreſs to 
pk | ſource of all knowledge and inſtruction. 


Ir might, alſo, be highly advantageous to youth, 
and in no reſpect interfere with the different religi-" 
ous ſentiments ofthe community, to make uſe of a 
well digeſted, conciſe moral catechiſm. In the firſt 
part of this catechiſm ſhould be inculcated natural 
| theology or the proofs of the exiſtence of the Deity 

from his works. It might on this head even extend 
ſo far as to ſhew the inſufficiency of the light of na- 
ture in communicating the knowledge of God and 
conſequently the neceſſity of a more expreſs revelation. 


Tur ſecond part might properly conſiſt of the 
firſt principles of Ethics; the nature and conſequence 


of virtue and vice; and alſo, a conciſe view of ceco- 
nomicks and the relative duties. 1 


Tux third we laſt part ſhould. nculcate;© con. 


ciſely, the principles of juriſprudence ; the nature of 
civil government, containing a ſhort hiſtorical view 
of the riſe and progreſs of its various ſpecies, and 


particularly, that of the Federal government of ; 
theſe States 


Ix may be ſuppoſed. that this would be Aaken 


E 97; 15 


too FE for the capacities of pupils in che prima. 
ry ſehool; but it may be replied that this would; 
: depend on the manner in which ſuch a collection was 
executed; which ought to be in the, moſt conciſe 
and, at the ſame time, moſt dmple and perſpicuous 
ſtyle; and of a length ſuited to their capacities, whe- 
ther conſidered \ with regard to the particular rel 


ponſes, or the extent of the whole Hſtem. = It is | 


certainly of the higheſt i importance in a country like 
this, that even the pooreſt or moſt uninſtrufted of its 
citizens be early impreſſed with a knowledge of the 
benefits of that happy e coaſtitution under which they 
live, and of the enormity of their being corrupted 
in their right of ſuffrage— And there is certainly no 
more plauſible way of communicating this knowledge, 
with any laſting effects, than by having it interwoven 
with the maſt early and general principles of education. 


| In order to impreſs on the tender mind a rever- 
ence of the Deity; a ſenſe of His government of the 


world, and a regard for morals, it might be proper, 


previous to the-commencement of their daily ſtudies, 
for each pupil who had made proficiency for that 
purpoſe, to be conſtituted alternately, Orator For 
the day, and to read from the Roſtrum a ſhort eſſay 
on ſome fubject of that nature. There have been 
publiſhed inthree volumes, Reflections by a Mr. 
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2 and lately tranſlated into Engliſh, 


for euery duy in the year, "which might with 
meer be read in this manner... 41 


"iv theſe Reflections almoſt every thing intereſt- 
ing ir in the philoſophy of nature 1s brought into view, 
adapted to the moſt common capacity ; ; while at the 
fame time they are calculated to preſent the moſt 
ſublime ideas of the Deity, ang. to excite to the lore 
and tudy of ſcience. :— . | 


& # 


As theſe n may have vet! falen i into but few hands, 
in order to ſhew how well they are adapted to the 


1 
- 
q 'F 


purpoſe hore recommended, let the following ſerve 
as a ſpecimen : 3 


—Jaxvanx 3 brad 


TIE bleſſings granted to us by God in eee 
and te which we pay too little attention. 


6 Ie we v were to examine the works of God 
et more attentively than we generally do, we ſhould 
* find at this ſeaſon many reaſons to. rejoice in his 
« goodneſs, and to praiſe the wonders of his wiſ⸗ 
46 dom. — Few, without doubt, are ſo inſenſible as 
«not to feel emotions of pleaſure and gratitude, when 
«/heauteous nature diſplays the rich bleſſings of God 
e in ſpring, fummer and autumn; but even hearts, 
< the: fulleſt of ſenſibility, are rarely excited to the 


{ wo ] „ 
< ſenſation. of warm gratitude, when ihey hold th 
trees ſtripped of heir fruit, and the fields without 
“ verdure ; when the bleak wind whiltles: round 
their dwelling, when a chilling cold comes to 
< freeze the earth and its inhabitants. But i is it certain” 
<< that this ſeaſon is ſo deprived of the bleſlings- of 
* heaven, and of what is ſufficient to kindle grati- 


< tude and piety in the heart of man? No certainly. 


<4 Let us only accuſtom ourſelves to be more atten- 
tive to the works of God, more touched with the 
ce many proofs of his goodneſs towards us, and we 
« ſhall find opportunities enough, even in winter, 
* to praiſe our benefactor. Conſider how unhappy 
& weſhou!d be, if, during violent cold, we had 
« neither wood for fire, nor cloaths to keep us warm. 
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With what: goodneſs the Lord prevents our-wants, 
& and furniſhes us (even in the ſeaſdn the moſt yoid 
«of reſources) with the neceſſaries and conveniences 
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| « 6 of life, When at this moment, we may be enjoy- 
ing the comfortable warmth « of a fire, ſhall we not 
return thanks to the Lord, who gives us fuel with 
4 5 ſuch profuſion, that the very poorelt can de * 
*: plied with 1 TROY 


Is it was given to e to know the chain 
* of every thing in nature, how great. would be our 
« admiration at the wiſdom and goodneſs of its au; 
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< thor! But, however incapable weare of forming 
« to ourſelves an idea of the whole of his works, the 
4 little we underſtand of it gives us ſufficient reaſon” 
& to acknowledge, that the government of God is 
* infinitely wiſe and benificent. Winter belongs to 
<« the plan he has formed. If this ſeaſon did not -ex- 
« iſt,: the ſpring and ſummer would not have ſo ma- 
n charms for us, the fertility of our lands would 
4 much diminiſh, commerce would be at an end in 
many provinces, and part of the woods and foreſts 
5: would. have been created for no purpoſe. Conſi- 
«ered in this light, winter is certainly very uſeful; 
** and ſuppoſing even that its advan tages were not ſo 
« apparent, it would be ſufficient for us to reflect, 

<& that winter is the work of the Creator, as well as 


< ſpring and ſummer, and that all which comes men 
* God mult be for the veſt.” 


In ſome Sher of theſe Refle&tions the author ac- 
counts for the change of the ſeaſons, and has omit- 


ted ſcarce any thing curious or intereſting either in 
che planetary ſyſtem, or in che firuQure of the earth, 
or in the mineral, vegetable and animal worlds; 
uniformly concluding with reflections and ſentiments 


of adoration for the great firſt cauſe of all things. 


Tux reading one of theſe reflections by the 
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t. * 
Orator for each day, agreeably to the manner in in 


which they are arranged for the days of the year, 
might not only bethe means of communicating much 


knowledge ; but alſo leave the moſt happy e 
ons of piety and moral excellence. 


Ox the fubjedt of of the primary. «Ca ad the: | 
manner in which they ſhould be conducted, epough, 7 


may have been ſuggeſted for an Eſſay of this nature. 
There is, however, ſtill remaining another conſider- 


ation which would greatly tend lo 24 8 the extent | 


of their advantages to the publick, | | 


IN each of theſe f chools, at leaſt three promiſſ- 


ing boys, whoſe | parents could not: afford to educate 


them, ſhould be N N at the expence of the mild | 


or townſhip to which the ſchool belonged. The con- 


dition on which theſe boys ſhould be received ought 
to be, that their parents ſhould agree to have them 


educated for the purpoſe of becoming teachers; ſo 
being they diſcovered, on trial, parts ſuited to that 

profeſſion. A few of them who moſt diſtinguiſhed 
| themſelves on publick examination,” ould be ad- 
mitted in the county academies, and afterwards 
to the ſtate colleges and univerſity. This, in the 
courſe of a few years, would train up a proper ſup- 
ply of tutors, both maſters and aſſiſtants for the dif- 
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ferent: ſeminaries; and at the ſame time extend the 
bleſſingsof literary inſtrudtion to hundreds who would 
otherwiſe be deprived of it. Tutors ſo educated 
through the different ſtages of the literary courſe; on 
the ſame uniform national plan, and under the direc- 
tion of the ſame literary board or ſociety, would, 
in every point of view, be rendered greatly prefera- 


ble to rangers ec educated under different inſticutions. | 
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Section Eighth. | 


2 THE CounTY ACADEMI KA. 


4 


ber ut poſſem curvo dignoscere rectum , 
inter S e, Wen 1 . verum. 


a 18 1 ae” | Hox. 
8 . * 5 4 a 


L \ 8 theſe Academies, agreeably. to the plan laid 
down, are to accommodate all the youth in the 
county, intended for a more comprehenſive courſe 
than what has been aſſigned for the Primary ſchools ; 


it is conſequently neceſſary that in every reſpect they | 
ſhould be founded and conducted on a more exten- 
five ſcale. 


Tux bun 11 the Academy didn; -and whe 
een they ſhould be endowed under the 
ſanction of the reſpective ſtates, might very properly 


"i 


E u 5 
be referred to the direction of the Literary board: 
The houſes, however, ſhould be capacious, well de- 
ſigned and accommodated to the purpoſe.// Belides - 
the apartments neceſſary for at leaſt two maſters 
and their families, there ought to be, at leaſt, two. 
Halls for teaching, two Dining · rooms and two Dor- 


mitories, with an aſſiſtant's lodging- room to open 


into each, one for the Juniors and another for the 
Seniors. Should it be found neceſſary or practica- 
ble that the County Rectors ſhould be the chief pro- 
feſſors or maſters in the Academies, proper apart- 
ments ſhould alſo be laid out in * —— * 
their accommodation. e WO 


Tux teaching halls ſhould be ns after the 


manner of the primary ſchools. The one accom- | 
modated to the claſſical, the other to the mathema- 
tical ſtudents. In the extreme end of each there 
ought to be an exhibition room, elevated a few ſteps 
above the hall, and ſeparated from it in front by a 
curtain, fimilarly to a theatre. This room would be 
uſeful. in common for the chief maſters to teach i in, 
affording a commanding view over the ball. lt 
would alſo ſerve for a ſuitable library, and on Re 


| fions of public examinations wopld ſuit as à ſtage or 


h would deliver their 


* 4, 
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elycytiqnary exerciſes to the audience accommodat- 
ed; in t the hall. 5 


25% 


+ 


+ bn entering more l into the 
— of a ſuitable academy. houſe, it may only be 
obſerved farther, in general terms, that it ſhould be 
ſufficiently capacious to contain all the youth in the 
county, whoſe parents or guardians inclined to give 
them a claſſical and thorough mathematical educa- 
tion. They ſhould be built on -a' ſcale ſufficiently. 
large to contain at leaſt two hundred, or two hun- 
dred and fifty ſtudents. For, though it might be 
ſome years ere they ſhould have occaſion for aceom- 
modations for ſuch a number; yet, as the popula- 
tion of the counties and the credit of the ſyſtem 
increaſed, it is probable the number of ſtudents. 
would increaſe in proportion. 


Basis the county rectors, who, it is ſuppoſ- 
ed, might preſide in theſe ſeminaries, there ought. 
alſo. to be two principal maſters, with one or two. 
aſſiſtants according to the number of pupils. 

Ix this country, owing chiefly to the precarious 
ſupply of ſchools and the ſcattered ſituations of the 
inhabitants; , the childhood of life is too often paſſedere 
parents think ſeriouſly of Yor ran of their child- 

ren. They are in too many places, on theſe accounts, 


EN 
ſent to ſchool only when the greateſt pre or che Au 


cation, intended for them, ought to have been acquir« 


ed. This is an error which, as far as poſſible; the 
eſtabliſhment of an uniform ſyſtem ought to correct. 
The time allotted to the primary ſchools ſhould 
elapſe at the twelfth year of their age; at leaſt of 


all ſuch as were intended for being admiſſible into 
the county academies; ſuch as were not, ſhould be 
continued till the age of fourteen. At the age of 


eight, even in rural or ſcattered ſituations, it would 


be ſufficiently late to enter the primary ſchool, and 


the ſpace of four years would be a competent term 
to compleat the courſe aſſigned to that ſeminary. 
ſuch as had the advantage of a more contiguous ſitu- 


ation might be prepared for the academy a. at a ſtill 
earlier age. 


AGREE ABLY to the plan here recommended, 
: no pupil ſhould be admitted into the county acade- 
my who had not been educated at the primary 
ſchool; or if by the parents indulged with a pri- 
vate tutor, without having taken and compleated 
the ſame courſe as taught 1 in thoſe ſchools, and pre- 
{ſcribed by the literary board. This ſhould be aſcer- 
tained by a ſtrict and impartial examination on the 
pupil's being offered for entrance. 
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L 6. 1 
WZE this uniformly and generally adhered 
to throughout all the county academies; and were 
it alſo inſiſted on chat no ſtudent ſhould be admitted 
above twelve, or at moſt, fourteen years. of age, it 
might ſurely have à powerful effect in enciting par- 
ents to turn their attention to the education of their 
offspring as ſoon as they were capable of receiving 
inſtruction, It would alſo have the effect, as has 
been elſewhere obſerved, of keeping ſeparate the 
intereſts of the primary ſchool and academy, and 
conſequently tend more erin to promote and 
* ſucceſs of both. 


Tur pupils on Walt to the academy 
Sold be properly prepared for commencing the 
claſſical caurſe in Latin and Greek, and, after ſome 
knowledge of the former of theſe languages, in 
French and Mathematicks. A correct edition of 
the Grammar taught in this country, under the de- 
nomination of the univerſity Latin grammar, is as 
eli gible, u upon the whole, as any extant, 'The youth 
who commence Latin, ſhould be claſſed according 


to their proficiency ; and as ſoon as any claſs had 


made ſuch proficiency in grammar as to be able to 
decline nouns on the various declenſions, and 
decline verbs through the different moods and ten- 
ſes, they ought to be ſet to reading and tranſlating 


L 3] 
Gorderius. This, however, ſhould be chiefly with 

a view to exemplify what part of grammar they had 
acquired; {till continuing to advance daily in gram- 
mar till they had completed it in all its paris, proſo- 
dy excepted. During this time they would have 
read Corderius, Aſop's fables and Eraſmus's dia- 
logues. Notwithſtanding all that has been ſaid by 
ſome writers. on claſſical education againſt the uſe 
of tranſlations, it would certainly much facilitate the 
progrels of youth to read theſe three introductory 
litde, books with Jiteral tranſlations.” If theſe be ju- 
diciouſly taught, the uſe. of them ſhould 'be' after- 
wards laid aſide, at which time they would be pre- 

: pared for reading Cornelius Nepos. In the reading 
of this excellent little book of biography, the teacher 
ought to explain to them the nature and advantages 
of that f. pecies of writing. Having by this time 
finiſhed their grammar, as far as proſody ; once or 
twice a day the claſs ſhould read Clark's or Mair's 
introduction to making Latin; beginning with the 
eaſieſt leſſons, reading the Latin as it ſhould be ren- 
dered, each in the claſs alternately, the ſecond in 
order obſerving to correct the firſt; the third the 
ſecond, and ſo on throughout the whole claſs; . the | 
teacher not forgetting t to applaud ſuch as excelled. | 
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AFTER the book, or the eaieſt portion of ex · 


T we 1] 

| amples in each rule had been read through in this 
manner, they might then begin to write it over in 
exerciſes, at leaſt one each day. When the author 
had been finiſhed a ſecond time in this manner, 
they might next write ſuch exerciſes as would re- 
quire them to chuſe the Latin words themſelves, 
and thereby be enabled to form a judgment when 
their choice of words and compoſition were claſſical 
or otherwiſe, | To compleat the courſe of writing 
exerciſes let them, after theſe already mentioned, 
have ſome ſele& ſentences or paſſages, from the 
proſe author they are reading, to tranſlate into Eng- 
liſh, ang. afterwards tranſlated into Latin without 
any opportunity of conſulting the author, and then 
let their Latin be contraſted by the teacher with that 


of their author. Some familiar Latin letters, an- 
cient and modern, tranſlated in this manner would 
be found highly uſeful. 


Ari 18 only on account of obſerving at once all 
that is neceſſary on the ſubject of writing Latin ex- 
erciſes, that the full courſe has been here brought | 
into view. The firſt and ſecond ſpecies of theſe ex- 
erciſes would only be ſuited to the claſs reading 
Nepos 8 biography. After this little author, Cæſar' Y 
commentaries on his wars in Gaul and with his | 


country might be next read with advan: age; not 


/ 


L une } 
only W the ſimplicity of the iyles but 
allo that the teacher might, enable them to mark 
with reprobation all the perſevering ambition of 
that bold, and, too ſucceſsful enſlaver of hiscountry. 


Ir would not be too much to affign this pro- 
greſs of the claſs to the firſt year's attendance in the 
academy. This however would greatly depend on 
a proper diviſion of their time and the order and 
number of the hours of inſtruction. For this pur- 
poſe each academy ought to have a bell and the 
hours as punctually as the clock re both by 
the teacher and the taught. 


Tun ought to be two hours lucy before 
breakfaſt, three between, breakfaſt and dinner, and 
three in the afternoon. Theſe hours ſhould be em- 
ployed in ſuch a manner as beſt tended to expedite: 
the general plan, 


Arr Ex the firſt year, the claſſical ſtudents intend- 
ed for the univerſity, ſhould devote one leflon of 
each day to Greek. In order, however, to prevent. 
this from embarraſſing them or the teachers, one 
half of them ſhould ſtudy Greek i in the forenoon, 

and the other i in the afternoon 3 3 by which means, 
the different tutors would be enabled to keep their | 


reſpeQive pupils equally divided — employed. 


L. 120 ]* 
Ww the pnbitiency) above ſtated had been 


made, the Latin ſcholars, not intended for the uni- 
deere kee begin French, and ſpend their morn- 


ng hours in the ſtudy of that languge, and the re- 
mainder of the day equally between their Latin and 


Mathematics; obſerving to accommodate the hours 
as above mentioned. | 


Pe GTG a proper knowledge of Eds 8 
they ought to read the books already mentioned, 


Salluſt and a conſiderable part of Livy, with a little 


of Tacitus. It is à very abſurd practice to ſet boys 


to reading Latin poetry, till once they are able to 


tranſlate any proſe author with confiderable facility. 


Is this ſtage of their courſe they ought to read, 


6ccafionally, Rollin's Ancient hiſtory and Gold- 
ſmith's' abridgment of the Hiſtory of the Grecian 
and Roman republicks. A certain portion of theſe 
| ought to be aſſigned them for reading in their pri- 
vate chambers, and at an appointed hour firily 
examined on what they had previouſly peruſed. In 
the claſſical library of every academy there ought 


to be at leaſt one copy of Potter's Antiquities of. 


Greece, Kenner Roman Antiquities and Tooke's 


ww” 


Pantheon, to which the ſtudents ſhould be occaſt- 
onally referred for a fuller explanation of ma- 


' me Þ 


ny of the rites, ceremonies, inſtitutions;' manners 


and cuſtoms of thoſe diſtinguiſhed republicks, than” 
might be in the power of the teacher to communi- 
ate as often as they occurred in their rating of the 


various claſſicks. N ee a Hi ieee Wim wu 


91 * 


Ar the termination of the firſt year of the 9 
in the County Academies, the ſtudent being fo far 
maſter of Latin grammar, as to change his ap- 
plication to it during the morniog hours to the ae- 
quiſition of Greek grammar; it would be an object 
highly worthy the attention of the literary board, 
to ſelect the moſt deſervingly approved grammar 


of that language. It would, however, be an im- 
provement on every Greek grammar known to the 
Vriter of this Eſſay, if the rules were in Engliſh, 


and rendered a8 conciſe as poliible. Great eaſe 
and advantage have ariſen to ſtudents of Latin, 
fince the grammar of that language, the examples 
excepted, have been taught in Engliſh, and there 
appears no reaſon why it would not in an equal de- 
gree facilitate the learning of Greek. 


Ar the termination of the 8 8 
courſe, by the application of the morning hours 
alone to exerciſes and grammar, and one half of 
the day, either forenoon or aſternoon ſeſſion, to the 
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L rs J | 
Latin claſſics, the ſtudent might be qualified to read 
Latin proſe with facility; tranſlate, at leaſt his 
author for making Latin, with conſiderable correQ- 
neſs, and alſo have acquired a competent know- 
ledge of the Latin and Greek grammars. fs 


Oy the commencement of the third year, ſuch 
profitlency being made; thoſevbo were: defigard: 
for the college or univerſity might properly be in- 
troduced to the ſtudy of French for the morning ſeſ- 
ſion. One ſhort leſſon in Latin and another in 
Greek for the one half of the remaing day, and ma- 
thematicks continued for the other, agreeably to 
the plan already nee 


To ſuch as are in a great meaſure unacquainted 
with the education of youth, ſo many different ſub- 
jects of ſtudy on the ſame day, may appear too em- 
barraſſing. But experience has not left this ſo long 
a ſubject of mere theory. It can be proved that, by 
a proper diviſion of the day, different ſubjects of 
ſtudy, inſtead of embarraſſing or retarding the pu- 
pil, tend both to expedite the literary courſe, and 
at the ſame time to relieve from that irkſomeneſs 
which! cannot fail to ariſe from a long attention to 
one ſubject. It alſo has the effect of rendering the 
ſtudents, ſo educated, equally ready in every ſubject : 
of literature to which they have applied. When 


1 123 Is 
condutedon a different plan, how often do we find 
youth loſing conſiderably their knowledge of one 


language, branch or rien. ere they have ours 
another. 5s; $5 has TR KF 
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Dux the third year's ſeſſion at this demie 
ry, the claſſical ſtudents ſhould begin to read Latin 
and Greek poetry. In order to this the rules of 5 
proſody ſhould be carefully c ommitted to memory; 75 
and the Greek and Latin authors read on the fol- 

lowing plan. On the ſuppoſition that a competent 
{kill has been acquired in Greek and Latin proſe, 
let the various kinds or ſpecies of poetry and verſi- 
fication be attended to in the ſame; manner as; was 
recommended in reading Engliſh in the primary 
ſchools. Agreeably to this plan the Bucolicks of 
Virgil ſhould be read with the Idylls of Theocritus ; ; 
part of the ſele& odes of Horace with a few from 
Anacreon and Pindar; the Georgics of Virgil with 


Heſiod. and the Aneid with the Iliad of Homer. 


IN order alſo to be acquainted with-the ſtate 
of Dramatic poetry among the ancients, one or two 
of the moſt celebrated performances in each lan- 

guage might be read; but it does not appear that a 
long attention to chat ſpecies of compoſition would | 
be either proper or improving · 
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* 

As almoft all the Latin poets were cloſe imita- 
tors of the Grecian bards, it would certainly tend 
highly to the advan tage of claſſical literature, ſince 
Greek and Latin are generally read together, ta 
combine thoſe of the ſame ſpecies of poetry and ver- 
ſification; and it would appear ſtradge that this me- 
thod of proceeding bas nat long ere now been adopt- 
ed i in reputable ſeminaries, - 


Ix would not only enable the mob to FFT 
ſtand boch with greater eaſe, but alſo qualify him 
for making a critical eſtimation of their reſpective 
merits; and at the ſame time afford a more clear 
and competent knowledge of the ſtate al the various 
_— poetry and campokition in thoſe languages. 


"If order that the ſcholar may be enabled to | 
i a few of the ancient poets with a juſt taſte, as 
wellas underſtanding 3 ; his knowledge of the prits 
cipal figures in Rhetoric, firſt taught : at the primary 
ſchools, ſhould be revived, and a criticiſm on ſome 
of the moſt diſtinguiſhed paſſages of each author oc- | 
caſionally preſeribed as an exercile, 

1p HE mathematical department of the county 
academy ſhould be conducted o on the ſame plan, as 


in the primary ſchool. Thoſe, whoſe education 
was not to extend farther than the academy, ſhould 


L 125 7 =” 
ve made thoroughly acquainted with All dhe practi- 
cal branches; the uſe of the globes, geography aud 
2s much of aſtronomy at leaſt as is connected with 
that ſcience. And thoſe who were intended for the 
univerſity ſhould be perfectly taught the elementa- 
ry parts; plain and ſpherie trigonometry, algebra 
and conie ſectious, wih their nene to the rn 
er anne 28 


* * E wa 
17 1 : * © % , * " e 
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Fo x thoſe who had Ne A on 7 know- 
de of Euclid's elements; and alſo of Greek, it 
might be highly uſeful to demonſtrate a few of the 
leading propoſitions of each book in the original — 
This would not only more thoroughly impreſs them 
on the mind; but if properly directed! from the 
accuracy of the mathematical language, would ſerve 
the important purpoſe of inſtrucling ihe Greek ſcho- 
lar in the correct uſe and application of the various 
prepoſitions and particles of that copious language. 


As the ſtudents in the county academies would 
have made ſome progreſs in the primary ſchool 'in 

mathematical ſtudies, it may be rationally inferred 
| that an attention to mathematicks for one half of 
the day would, during the term of three years in the 
County Academy, render their proficiency equal 
to what has bebn here ſtated: But as the claſſical 


> 
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Wet deſigned for the univerſity. would have 
ticks to attend alſo in the State college, 

5 would there have an opportunity of purſuing 
their i improvement in the ſciences founded on them 
ſtill farther, and on this account, at the expiration 
of the third year, they would have finiſhed their 
courſe at the Academy, and be praperly prepared 
for entering the State college. Such as were not 


defigned for that ſeminary might be cparinged a 
Year or two longer. 8 


Me Tux elaflical and . teachers i in whe 
County. Academics ſhould have the accommodati- 
on of the ſtudents with Boarding, each to have an 
equal ſhare. T he prices to be fixed by the State 
Preſident, County Rector, and ſuch other patrons 
and viſitors as might be thought neceſſary. _ 


Tur two head maſters ſhould be obligated to 
keep afliſtants in proportion to their number of. pu- 
pils ſubjeR to the regulations of the Board of Edu- 
e 

TRE office o of the any ReQor, iis mould 
Alſo preſide in the County Academy, would be not / 
only to viſit the primary ſchools, on their - publick. 
examinations, as has been already ſtated ; but he 
ſhould alſo, except when abroad on that buſineſs, 
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examine once a week, or try the ſeveral cläffes, 
whether claſſical or mathematical, in the Academy, 
on their proficieney, at the ſame time delivering 
them a ſuitable lecture on the importance of what was 
the object of their ſtudy, accompanied by ſuch 
other admonitions and obſervations as would tend 
” to their 1 improvement both i in literature oye coded. 


A Rector's Hall in the Academy, contigious to 


his own apartments, would be neceſſary for this 
purpoſe; and it would certainly be a great encite- 
ment to induſtry if the ſtudents found that they had 
weekly to ſubmit to ſuch a reviſal of their ſtudies. 
The Rector might alfo occaſionally deliver them a 
\ courſe of lectures on natural, and afterwards o on lite- 
rary and civil hiſtory, on ancient and modern man- 
ners, and the conduct of life, which in this ſtage 
of their courſe would contribute greatly to their im- 


provement, not ANDY in their e of books, 
but of the world. e | 
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Po BLc 3 ſhould be held thrice in 


the year. The firſt about the beginning of the new 


year; the ſecond in May, and the third about the 
middle of Auguſt. On the two firſt, a week's va- 


cation ſhould be allowed, and in Auguſt two weeks, 
that being a ſeaſon which requires a little indulgence. 
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An ese to theſe examinations, the youth: 
ſhouldoccafionally: be prepared in proper exerciſes 
of eloention, and after their claſſical and mathemati-' 
cal examination during the day, deliver them in the 
evening, in preſence of their parents, guardians or 
ſuch other company as ſhould chuſe to attend on 
thoſe occafions. | Having been exerciſed in the ſame; 
manner in the primary ſchool on the eaſieſſ leſſons 
in elocution, thoſe for the County Academy ſhould 
be adapted to their abilities and proficiency, avoid-, 
ing theatrical licentiouſneſs, and ſtudying only grace- 
fulueſs, energy and accuracy of pronunciation. 
The county rector and the two head maſters would 
. to ſelect ſuch pieces as were beſt ſuited to the 
abilities of the. ſeveral youth, whether natural or ac- 
quired. Should one day be found inſufficient to 
g0⁰ through the buſineſs of thoſe examinations, they 
ought to be continued for two or even three days, 
affording to every claſs in the Academy an. equal 
opportunity of exhibiting its progreſs. As in the 
primary ſchool, ſo alſo in the academy, honorary 
prizes ſhould be impartially conferred on ſuch as 
excelled ; and for this purpoſe regular catalogues 
mould be kept by the maſters, of all the youth in 
| the Academy. having} proper columns oppoſite their 
names, ſpecifying the authors they were reading, 


* ] 


or * progreſs they had made at the end of each 
examination, marking with an aſteriſm ſuch nates” 
as had obtained prizes, or had given proofs of 
uncommon induſtry and application. Theſe cata- 
logues ſhould be put up to publick a 
at the next ſuccecdingexamination. 


Tux prizes conferred might either cook o 
| ſuitable books provided for that purpoſe, or r of a 
piece of green or blue ribbon - to be worn on the 
breaſt, having ſtamped on them the name ef the 
Academy, and having the words 4 Merui Laudem” 

inſcribed on themfor the motto. T hey might alſo 


be numbered ſo as to exhibit different degrees of 
merit or induiry:.” "bb map WY 


* I P 
8 Bo 3 "FA> 4 


In 8 ſuch prizes in N or any other 
of the ſeminaries under the inſtitution, it would ve 
beſt to pay peculiar, attention and reſpe& to dili- 
gence and conduct. The youth poſſeſſed of the beſt 
natural genius, and yet averſe to application merits 
not publick approbation, at leaſt; in the ſame de- 
gree as the proficient by means of extraordinary 
| diligent exertions ; tho' then ſome prizes might be 
| properly conferred on ſuch occaſions for ſudden 20d 


extraordinary. efforts of genius, yet the general ob- 


je of them ſhould be W by the laden 


B 
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46 a teward for that proficiency” which ariſes Front 


o 


| habits of perſeverance and industry. 


"E 


Tar proficiency of the ſtudents who had com- 
pleated their three years * courſe at the Academy as 
here laid down, ſhould confi it, in addition to what 
they had acquired; at the primary ſchool, in a toler- 
able knowledge of the Latin and Greek languages, 
ſo: as to tranſlate with propriety and eaſe either proſe 
or yerle, to beableto write Latin, if not claſſically, 
at leaſt grammatically ; 3 a like knowledge of the | 
F rench language; 2 tolerable acquaintance with 


LD 
ancient and modern hiſtory, geography, with ſuch 
E knowledge of proſody, Greek and Roman antiqui- 


ties, rhetorick, criticiſm and compoſition; as is 
neceſſary to read the n N with E and 
taſte. BE | 


| In addition. to the rudiments of Mathimatice 
previouſly acquired, they ſhould by this time have 
alſo attained a thorough knowledge of Euchid's ele- 
ments, at leaſt of the firſt ſix and the eleventh and 
twelth books ; Conic ſeftions, Algebra with its aps 
plication to Geometry, and plain and ſpheric Trigo- 
nometry. Such ſtudents as were to be prepared for 
immediate buſineſs, and, as already ſuggeſted, not 


intended for the State college, might receive a leſs'* 


x 7 — 
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fcientific « courſe of mathematics, fo chat they. could 
devote more of their ſtudies to the uſeful or pradtical 
branches. It might be neceſſary that ſuch . 


2 year longer at the County Academy. Ian 0 
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Trurovcn the whole of the term allotted to this 
ſeminary, it would be proper, occafionally, to give 
the ſtudents a view of what conſtituted the compleat 
ſcholar and man of ſcience. It is often found very 
diſcouraging to youth that they have laboured for 
months at ſome of the moſt abſtruſe elements of ſci. | 
entific inſtruction, without being able to judge. of 
their utility ta their future acquiſition, bis office 
would with great propriety belong to the ReQuor, 
who, in his weekly leures, as already ſuggeſted» 
ſhould occaſionally exhibit that connection which 
ſubſiſts between 'the ſeveral departments of know- 
ledge, and the dependence which the -higheſt or 


moſt uſeful arts have on 5 eben branes of 
| ſcience. | 
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SUCH a view, it may be reaſonably preſumed, 
would prompt the ſtudent to proceed with greater 
alacrity, while at the ſame time it would ſerve to 


throw light on the darkeſt and moſt . 
parts of his literary courſe. 


* 


Or the three boys admitted into each of the 
| primary ſchools, at the expence of the publick, on 
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compleating their coutſe,; each County: demy 
ſhould receive at leaſt five of ſuch as diſcovered the 
belt genius and diſpoſition for literary inſtruction, 


on the conditions formerly ſpecified. But it would 


be beſt to have it entirely unknown to the ſtudents 
in general, or even to theſe youths themſelves, at 
lealt i in this ſtage of their progreſs, - what were the 
terms of their admittance, or that they were on any 


| other foundation than their fellov ſtudents... Five 


of ſuch pppils, admitted into each County Academy | 
in the ſtate, and ſelected from thoſe who diſcovered 
the beſt abilities and moſt amiable diſpoſitions 


throughout the different pariſh ſchools, | would, as 
has been, already hinted, train up an adequate num; 
ber of teachers ro ſupply every Vacancy in the whole 
ſyſtem. Even ſuch as could not be admitted into 
the County 4 Academies would have acquired as 3 
at the primary ſchools as would render them highly 

ſeful to ſociety and to themſelves ; ; and by admitting 
ſuch as diſcovered the brighteſt genius into the State 
College and National Univerſity, an ample. field 


would be offered even the pooreſt in ſociety, for ex- 


ertion in literary improvement and the attainment 


of whatever can tend to call forth the moſt diſtin- 


1 guiſhed merit, equally conducive to their own hap- 


pineſs and that of the community. 


＋ 8s 13 
i Section Ninth; {ner ons 


'F d 2 Flite 


ON ExkRCISES or e DURING THE 
TERMS or RELAKATIO&N FROM STUDY. 


— unt etiam nonmulli acdad3 Ni ingeniis "nor 
;nutiles Luſus. Hl 
Qureru IL. 


Pax REVIOUS to a on Fe ſubject of the State 
Colleges, it may be proper to make a few obſervati 
ons on the manner in which the youth ſhould con- 
duct themſelyes | in the hours of relaxation. 


 DvriNG thefe hours they are indeed ſeldom at 
a loſs for ſubjects or exerciſes of entertainment. 
Some of theſe, however, are certainly more eligible 
than others, and have a greater or leſs tendency to 
give the mind a frivolous or effeminate bias on the 
one hand, or if well choſen, a manly and vigorous 
reſolution on the other. . All playful exerciſes of the 
latter caſt, if moderately indulged, are ſalutary to 
youth. Swimming i is an almoſt indiſpenſible quali- 
fication, and the ſituation which affords a ſafe op- 
portunity of their acquiring it, is in ſo far entitled 
to a preference. It is a duty not unworthy the care- 
ful tutor to point out to youth from time to time as 
they advance in years, the proper diverſions, exer- 
ciſes and amuſements ſuited to thoſe of their years, 
and views in life. On every ſpecies of gambling 
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they ſhould be taught to look aps not. only con- 
tempt, but abhorrence, and to view all exerciſes) | 
perverted by that ſpirit as the ſeminaries of corrup- 


tion, as. calculated to blaſt the faireſt of the 
buman mind. | : | 


Taria recreations, however, ſhould be lia 
under no reſtraint, until their underſtandings de 
convinced that it is ſalutary; becauſe their amuſe. 
ments ceaſe to be ſuch, if they are not free and vo- 
luntary. Exerciſe and temperance are neceſſary both 
for the vigour of body and mind, and to theſe im- 
portant ends ought even their recreations to be direct · 


ed. With ſuch they ought to have ſufficient time ta 


ſatisfy themſelves even to fatigue, and ſuch muſcu- 
lar exertions as ſhould tend to promote the growth, 
hardineſs and ſtrength of the body. | 
ALTHOUGH, in general, it might be moſt pro- 
per to leave youth to the choice of ſuch diverſions 


as were moſt agreeable to them, eſpecially while at 


the primary ſchool; yet on their advancing in years, 
and after having entered the County Academy, it 
might be ſuggeſted to them that even their amuſe- 
ments ſhould diſcover ſome marks of their improve- 
ment, and progreſs in knowledge, 


Ax this ſtage of their proficiency, then, it 


IE 1 
8 certainly eanſtitite a very alibi; part of in- 
ſtruction if, during their recxeative hours, _ 
ſhould be taught the manual flitary exerciſe, with 
all the marchings and manceuvres in the practice of | 
that art, This extended to every County Academy 
in the United States, while it occaſionally. afforded 
a very agreeable exerciſe and amuſement to the 
youth, would alſo train them up to the capacity of 
being ſerviceable to o their country. The very exerciſe 
would inſpire them, at that age, with ſuch patriotic 
ſentiments, and accompliſh, them with ſuch military 


. adroitneſs, as might be one day of the Cw ad- 


vantage to the nation. ; iP dM 4-428 


IT is only from the idea of the eſtabliſhment of 
a general Uniform Plan of Literary Inſtruction 
throughout the United States that this mode of di- 
recting the amuſements of the youth, can lay claim 
to general approbation, Conſidered, however, in 
this view, it would at leaſt be entitled to the attenti- 
on of the Board of Education who by the direction of 
government might extend it to what degree ſhould. 
be thought moſt ſalutary, both for the youth as indi- 
viduals, and the intereſts of the community. 


arms into the 


Fo 


p = would not be moſt adviſcable to pup 
ands of the youth for the purpoſe of 


S508 
leatning che manual exerciſe. - Sham guns with tin” 
barrels and ramrods, ſo made as 70 fell, when they 
exerciſed, would be cheap and anſwer the purpoſe 
ſo far, as well as real ones. On occaſions of pub- 
lick examinations, there might alſo be a review of 
their military mancœuvres, which, were no other ad- 
vantage to be the conſequence, would at leaſt teach 
them habits of moving and walking upright and with 
graceful eaſe and dignity. It might not, probably, 
be difficult to procure a perſon in the vicinity of 
each Academy, capable of inſtructing them in ſuch 
diſcipline; it would be moſt eligible, however, could 
it be done 46 ſome one of the afſiſtant tutors in 
the ſeminary. 


Section Tenth. 


n On. THE STATE COLLEGES, 


Et ztas altioribus I um — debita, in Schola 
minore e ſubbideat. | 


QUINTIL-. 


4 8 3 bean ke obſerved, it e 
circumſtance for the eſtabliſhment of an uniform 
plan of National Education, that in almoſt every 


State of the Union, a College has been inſtituted on 
a liberal ſcale. Such States as have not yer been 


— - 
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able to Wund ſuch ſeminaries, it is to ** d 


may alſo be ſoon in a condition to follow the excel 
lent example of their eie 1% * rarer e 


Ir does not appear that it cauld operate contra - 
ry to the intereſts of thoſe collgges to adopt an uni 
form plan df Education under the direction of a Li- 
terary Board. Should ſome f h plan, as has been 
here partly ſketched, be adopted, a competent num- 
ber of ſtudents ought to attend the colleges from 
their own reſpective ſtates. But whether! it would be 
beſt to reſtrict the youth of each ſtate to their own 
college, or to allow them to attend wherever they 
might prefer in a different ſtate, ſo as to have a 
change of air and climate, would require the mature 
deliberation of the Government, and the Board of 

Education. The privilege however of attending 
any State College the parents might prefer, could 
not, conſiſtently with the claims of natural liberty, be 
denied; and it does not appear that it could militate 
againſt the general plan, in as far as concetned the 
mode of education, as that and alſo the terms of ad- 
mittance, : :both with regard to the proficiency of the 
- pupils and: the prices of boarding and tuition, ſhould: 


be perfedtly the E throughout the different Cot- 
: leges. 
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I x ough, however, to be an important object of 
attention with every State Legiſlature, to patronize 
and encourage, by all proper means, the Col- 
leges and Seminaries of their reſpective States; and 
were this done, could they be once brought to be as 
| Jealous of their Literary as of their National cha- 
racer, it would be ſeldom, except on account of 
health, that parents would incline to place their 
lons at the ee of a different ſtate. 


Tues Colleges being properly endowed; pro- 
vided with a principal and profeſſors, and in every 
reſpe& prepared for the reception of ſtudents from 
the County Academies, they ought to be admitted 
only on the following conſiderations :— 


 FiasT, That they ſhould have previouſly gone 
through the courſe of education preſcribed by the 


Primary ſchool and County academy ; or if inſtructed | 
by private tuition, that: their progreſs ſhould be 


equal to, and on the ſame plan with, ſuch. as were 
taught at thoſe ſeminaries. 


"SeconDLY, That none, educated either pub - 
lickly or privately, ſhould be admitted, but ſuch as 


on publick examination ſhovld give ſatisfaction both 
in their claſſical and mathematical proficiency. 


6 


1 39: F 

Tiriabu v, That all ſtudents in the State Col- 
leges ſhould at leaſt be intended for a triennial courſe, 
which, as nearlyas poſſible, ought to be from the 
cloſe of the fifteenth till the expiration of the eight - 
eenth year of their age. 


Tuts courſe of literary inſtruction ſhould be 
ſuitably and progreſſively adapted to the time or 
number of years. During the firſt year 's ſeſſion the 
ſtudies of each day ſhould be divided between the 
' Greek, Latin and French languages, and mathema- 
ticks. But the plan of reading theſe claſſicks ſhould 
be, in ſome reſpects, different from what was pur- 
ſued in the Academies. It might be neceſſary for 
the profeſſor to read only a ſmall portion of each au- 
thor, and that rather from a view to criticiſm on 
that ſpecies of compoſition, than the acquiſition of 
the language, in which by this time the ſtudent 
| ought to be a tolerable proficient. Exerciſes from 
this view ought to be frequently preſcribed in all 
theſe languages, and critical eſſays on particular 
paſſages occaſionally required from every ſtudent 
without exception. One half of the hours aſſigned 
to ſtudy each day ſhould, during this ſeſſion, be ſpent 
in theſe exerciſes of claſſical criticiſm, and the re- 
maining devoted to thet completion of the mathema- 
tical courſe ; vl ſuch a manner as ſhould be pref. 


Co 7 

| cribed by the Literary F Board. TY The elgmentary 
pants of | nr acquired at the Acade- 
troduced to the moſt uſeful practical branches, com- 
prehending menſuration of various kinds, furveying | 
and navigation, gunnery and fortification. | 


ON one day, in each week; WORE might pro- 
| Reg moſt ſuitable on Saturday, the Principal 
having all the ſtudents aſſembled in the common, or 
moſt ſpacious | Hall of the College, ſhould de. 
| liver to them a fuitable lecture on morals and con- 
duct, illuſtrating the effects which education ought 
to have on them; demanding alſo an account, from 
ſuch of the ſtudents as he might chuſe, an account of 


their profi ciency thro? the whole week. Though it 
would be impoſſible to interrogate the whole in this 


manner, yet were a few different individuals ſo ca- 
techiſed each publick hall day, every one would be 
led to expect that it might poſſibly fall to his lot, 
and conſequently would be led! to make the neceſſary 
preparation, | 


EITHER the Principal o or 8 of claſſical 
wad or belles lettres ſhould, occaſionally on 
ſtated gays, ducing this ſeſſion, deliver a courſe of 
lectures on the hiſtory of Literature; the manners 
god cyſtoms of the Greeks and Romans j and toy 


TTY 


L. N 
wards the end of the ſeſſion, on e eriticiſm- and 


compoſition. a 


FCC in 1 ER 7 


A Lecture of an hout's dank would 'be Culf: 

cient every ſecond day; the ſtudents. ſhould: take — 

| notes, and, on the day on which there was no lec⸗ 
| ture, 'that hour ſhould be ſpent by the profeſſor in 
ane chem on n lt a the laſt lecture. 


- 
4 


| To E 1 profeſſor, f in x like, manner, 
mould have, each week, ſome hours allotted for re· 
capitulation. It is eſſentially neceſſary, in order to 
impreſs literary, and eſpecially mathematical ſub- 
jects, on the minds of youth with laſting advantage, 
that their memories be frequently exerciſed in the 
repetition of what they AD lan 0 


Py 


IN 5 chat the ſtudents i in the State Colleges 

ſhould have time to mix a little in ſociety, ſee. their 

friends and know ſomething of the world as well 

= BY as books, the vacation between each ſeſſion ſhould 
be extended to a longer duration than in the primary ; 
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: ſchool, or county academy. They might from theſe 
views properly open the firſt of September and cloſe 
the laſt of June each ſeſſion, allowing alſo! a ſhort. 

vacation of two weeks —_ at the een be 
"6 new year. 8 ve 
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| Is the ſecond ſeſſion of this coutſe, the ſtudents 
in their morning hours ſhould compleat their courſe 
1 claſſical reading and criticiſm during the firſt half 
of the ſeſſion, and in the other half be introduced to 
? a conciſe view * rhetoric, logic and moral philoſo- | 


phy, during the forenoon - ſtudies ; and continue 
through the whole of their courſe in the evening 
hours the compleat attainment of mathematicks, 
and particularly in this ſeflion geography by the uſe | 
of the globes ; the laws of motion, the mechanical 
powers, and principles of aſtronomy. During this 
ſeſſion alſo, on the ſame plan as in the preceeding, lec- 
tures both by the Principal and Profeſſors adapted to 
the ſeveral ſubjects of ſtudy would become ſtill more 
neceſſary; would afford the ſtudents ſome kind of 
relaxation from the intenſity of cloſe and retired ap- 
plication, and tend alſo to animate them to proceed 
with 4s pad alacrity and emulation, 


As Rhetoric to a certain degree had been in- 
troduced at an earlier ſtage of the literary courſe it 
would now require only a brief attention. Logic 
would only be neceſſary in as far as it explained the 
ſeveral powers and operations of the human mind ; 
and for this purpoſe along with a compend of logic 
ſhould be read Lock's admirable Eſſay on the hu- 
man underſtanding ; and Bacon's Novum Organum. 


＋ 1 
It might be ſuſſicient to give the ſtudent à view of 
the ancient modes of Socratic and ſcholaftic reaſon- 
ing; but his time ought to be conſidered as two pre- 
_ cious to be ſpent in acquiring a knowledge of all the 
5 logical laws or forms of the ſyllogiſm. A Horough 
knowledge of Euclid's Elements is preferable to "me 
beſt ſyſtem of Looie that ever was WORE: 2 


Moxar Philoſophy, * the ſeveral views. 
of Natural Theology, Ciconomicks and Juriſpru-, 
dence, would afford much entertainment and inſtruc- 
tion; but it does not appear that in a ſeminary of 
literary education, any farther attention to it is ne-. 
ceſſary than \ what ſhould inculcate a ſcientific view of 
it in all its parts. The ſtudy of the various moſt 
approved ſyſtems of moral philoſophy may be more 
properly aſſigned to the ſhades of domeſtic reading | 
and retirement. From this conſideration it is pre- 
ſumed that in the laſt five months of this ſeſſion the 
ſtudent may have acquired a competent view of lo- 


gic and moral philoſophy, during the morning hours 
of each day. 


Tunouchour every part of this conſe, _ 
on every leading or moſt important ſubjeQ, the ſtu- 
dents ſhould be required to write and produce Eſ- 
ſays, which at proper ſeaſons ſhould be partly read 


| 6 14 1 ; 


ata Efticifed by the principal and qrofeltivs, a8 well E 
| with regard to the matter as "IHE mw of compo- 


fitibi 581 42 ＋ 97 
* 4: 681-1707 254 57s 


As youth in n purſuit of literary knowledge can 


\ 


1 * 


not be too much exerciſed | in compoſing Eſſaye, | 
ach exerciſes ſhould be preſcribed as prize eſſays to 
be determined or ad} uſted at the cloſe of each le ſon. : 
Such as obtained the prize might be f poken or read 
before the literary characters of the State, the pa- 
trons of the College, and what other audience right 
be aſſembled on thoſe occaſions. 


wo 4 ö as 
2 * be i Wn To 


£ Taz, prize eflays 0 or - diflertations mould, in a 
pubiick f ſeminary, be as various As the different ſub- 
jects of ſtudy ; ſo that an ample field for excellence 

and emulation ſhould be afforded Yo thoſe of every 
deſcription of genius and proficiency in claſſical, cri- 
tical mathematical and philoſophical reading. 


- 


on che opening of the third and laſt ſeſnon of the 
ps of this ſeminary, the ſtudents would be pre- 
pared for turning the chief part of their attention to 
; Natural Philoſophy. A conciſe ſyſtem of it, in all 
its parts, ſhould be taught experimentally during 
. this. ſeſſion, at le leaſt for two hours each day, and a 


ſuitable apparatus ſhould be provided for this pur- 
poſe. Each State College ſhould alſo have an ob- 


| wag } 
ſervatory and a proper n for dung aſtro 
nomical obſervations. : 1 Mie * W e 


_ OccasionALLY. ak this ſeſſion theig 1 
per profeſſors ſnould continue lectures on the va 
rious branches formerly. acquired; and each ſtudent 
deſigned for the National Univerſity ſhould be pre- 
nt for taking a Batchelor of Arts” degree. e 


Tnovon Natural Philoſophy ought principally 
1 engage the attention during this year, yet the 
ſtudent ought carefully to attend, at the proper hours, 
on the profeſſor of claſſical learning and belles let · 
tres, and alſo on the profeſſor of mathematicks, in 
order to be perfected i in the higher branches eſpecĩ· 
ally as they are ſubſervient to the more "Ueful, as 
well as the more ſublime, ſciences. | n 


nan 


Ar. the ſo of the courſe. 1 uche as 1 to 
ſtand candidates for a diploma or degree ſhould 
give ia their names to the principal, who, after an 
impartial and ſtri& examination in the claſſicks and 
various ſciences, ſhould confer on them their de- 
grees according to the uſual forms. But in order to 
promote ct intereſts of, and give the greater dignity 

to, the National Univerſity, no degree higher than 
chat of Batchelor of Arts mould we conferred'a at” 1 0 
of the State ky 7 nee | "IE 


p* 
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As youth advance in years, their amuſements 
ſhould proport ionably become more manly and dig- 
nified; ſo that while at this ſeminary, I would have 
the recreative hours of theft firſt ſeſſion ſpent in 
learning to dance, and in acquiring a poliſned ad- 
refs in converſation and manners. It would appear 
that the profeſſion of teaching dancing, might be 
extended to a much more important degree of dig- 
nity as well as advantage at a ſeminary of publick 
inſtruction, than it commonly i is in the domeſtic ſcenes 
of ſociety. This is not to be underſtood as inſinu - 
ating that the Dancing maſter ſhould be more rel- 
pected than any other teacher or profeſſor. This i = 
already what the flippant airs and - forward addreſs 
of the greater, part of thele gentry too generally ſe- 
cure them from. ſuch as are diſpoſed to be more cap- 
tivated with external appearances than inward me- 
Tit. But what is here deſigned to be inculcated i is, 
that i it would be A great acquilition to a place of 
publick inſtcuQion, could ſuch tutors be procured, 
a5 would teach dancing, apoliſhed addreſs. in con- 
verlation, and alſo the proper attitudes, geſtures and 
aQtians in elocution. | 4 1 


K ax 


O the ſecond ſeſſion at this ſeminary, the ſtu· 
be of amuſemeßt, Which from the courſe here 


laid down could not be many might be properly ſpe nt 


T- mp Þ 
in learning muſic; and. on the third ſeſſion, muſic 
and fencing. Were proper maſters in teaching theſe 
ſeveral ornamental accompliſhments conſtantly pro- 
cured and patroniſed, it is preſumed that- the ſtu- 
deat would, at the expiration of this courſe, be 
properly qualified either for purſuing his literary 
courle to the very higheſt ſtage of improvement at 


the National Univerſity ; or to commence his in- 


tercourſe with the world as a ſcholar; a man x of 
buſineſs, or a gentleman, : 


<< 


| 


0 
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Section Eleventh. 
On THE Masten vvivzzerv. 


Quid enim Munus Rerevsrics majus meliusve afſerrb 
pdssumus quam si docemus atque erudimus JUVENTUTEM? 


Cc 10xko. 


% 


T nnvs ap appears to be no object on which a 
great, extenſive, and enlightened, Commonwealth 
could with more propriety and juſtice exhibit, even 
to ſome degree of exceſs, its munificence, than in 
founding, endowing and ſupporting a ſuitable ſeat 
of national improvement in literature and eruditi- 
on. Objects of publick proſperity in manufactures, 
commerce and inland navigation have every claim 
to publick and x private patronage. and, encourage- 
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ert; but even theſe are ſurely of 1 no OR 
f . when compared with what 
is eſſential, in elevating, enlightening, and dignify- 
ing, the human mind. As far as the mental pow- 
ers of man and the means neceſfary to ſtrengthen, 
encreaſe and envigorate, thoſe powers, are ſuperior 


to mere bodily endowments and the means of pam- 
pering theſe ; ſo far ought inſtitutions for mental 
| improvement to be-encouraged, as ſupertor to every 
other conſideration or ſubject of publick advantage, 


To found, however, a National Univerſity on 
any other plan, than as the conſummation of ſome 
ſuch ſyſtem as the preceeding, would be in a great 


\ meaſure to W its advantages to the « com- 
munity. 


Sven a Gerte could with propriety be 
only calculated for inſtruQion i in the higher depart- 
ments of literature, and vain would be the effects 


| of ſending youth to ſuch a NOR without due 
| Se ß | COLES 


"Ir is owing to this neglect, chat ſo many of the 

Univerſities i in Europe have been fo ineffectual and 
fraitleſs i: in their general operation, as they. have hi- 
At 11 185 3& 921 


5 proved, Such as attend after a proper pre- 
rs courſe, have reaped a all that advantage from, 


. $1 9 n * 28 "7 25 £5 4 
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rd 
chem they have expected; while ſuch as were admit- 
ed when deſtitute of due qualifications, have paſled 
through the ſyſtems, of inſtructioa, 2 | 
nearly as ignorant as when they commenced. 


Bor a National Univerſity, placed at the head 


of the foregoing plan, and conneRed with every 
branch or ſeminary of the general ſyſtem, would 
tend, not only to finiſh or conſummate the whole 
literary courſe, but alſo to confer upon It that na- 
| tional dignity and importance, which ſuch a conibi- 
nation of public patronage and intereſt would juſt- 
ly expect and merit. It would thus conſtitute the 
fountain head of ſcience, that centre to which all 
the literary genius of the commonwealth would 
tend; avd from which, when matured by Its inſtrue- 
tive influence, would diffuſe the rays of knowledge 


and ſcience to the remoteſt ituations of the Vaued 
gOVernavent | 


| n in chis bee off view, and * 
different ſeminaries connected with it, it would re- 
ſemble that great ſource and centre of light to the 
Natural world which, together with the primary 
and ſecondary bodies enlightened and preſerved by 

its influence, form that wonderful; that harmoni- | 
ous ſyſtem, which juſtly excites our adoration of | 


him, who is the great ſource of all knowledge, 


| I x ] 
Tax local ſituation of the National Univerſity 
ought to be centrical, and well choſen with regard 
to healthineſs and convenience. It might be of ad- 
vantage in ſome reſpects to it, to be contiguous to 
the ſeat of government, in order that the youth, 
having an opportunity of occaſionally ſecing the 
Grand Council of the nation, ſhould be animated by 
that patriotiſm which they i in their turn might on a 
future day be called upon to exerciſe for their coun- 
| Tu. ein contiguity alſo to the collected wiſdom 
and ref pectability of the legiſlative body might, 


when conſideriug themſelves as almoſt ſituated un- 
dertheir inſpection, be 2 2 oF ee Them 


Rs - 4c 


to uk emen. 


Bor tho it might be moſt eligible bak the ſitn - 
ation of ſuch a ſeminary be contiguous to the ſeat of 
1 government, it it does not appear that it ought to be 
within the confines of a great or populous city. In 
theſe in general, there abound too mahy ſcenes of 
ſeduction, too many examples of profligacy, and 
too many opportunities of vicious corruption. A 
few miles diſtance from ſuch a city and alſo from 
the ſeat of government might oceaſionally afford 

all the advantages bot offered, without ſubjecting | 


me youth to any danger of acquiring diſreſpect for 


the one, or 1 ſeduced a . nn. 
other. ü 33 4 r N 4. J — 8 42 


Tur Univerſity buildings, in magnitude and 
iyle of architecture, ought to be ſuitable in every 
reſpe& to the important purpoſes for which they 
were deſigned, and alſo to the character and dignity 
of the nation. The ſuitable plan and extent of theſe 
buildings, would properly come under the directi- 
on of the general government and Board of Ediica- 
tion. It may not, however, be inconfiſtent wich the 
deſign of this Eſſay to throw out a few hints even 
with regard to theſe accommodations. 8 


Tur following are the principal n ene 
ſhould be com priſed under the general plan: Pro. 
per apartments for the Preſident and Vice Preſideut 
of the Univerſity, and contiguous to theſe à great 
room or hall for the faculty ot profeſſors to aſſemble 
in, on the buſineſs of the Univerſity; in Which al- 
ſo che ſtudents ſhould be matriculated and the ſever 


ral degrees conferred after the. reer Fan AO 
* the faculty. 


5 #1 31; 1, 2117 £ 


Tur ought to ibe Alen eh vide anti 
cious Pnblick Hall, ſufficiently eapaeious to con- 
tain, on proper occaſions, ” AF{the ſtudents of che 


as . > 
4 * . 1} þ * 
* A A t 1 * 2 
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| E a7 | 
Univerſity; the faculty of profeſſors, and alſo any 
reſpectable aſſemblage of ſpectators or audience! 
that might occafionally be introduced. 2 to 


- Acommodious, well defigned and fitted. out 
a for the profeſſor of each particular Art 


or Science, would be neceſſary, furniſned with 
ſuitable pews, properly arranged and numbered; 
and alſo with alreſpectable deſk or pulpit for tho 
profeſſor, together with ſach preſſes or gther recep- 
tacles for books, and ſuch other apparatus as would. 
AMPS 60 for him during the hours of inſtruction· 


Cb rkirür hoüſes or apartments ſhould 
alſo be provided for all” the various profeſſors itl 
the arts and ſciences, andit might ve moſt-e:ipible, 
that each of their elaſs- rooms ſhould be contiguous = 
to; or adjoining, their private apart inents · A ſtew- 
ard's houſe would alſo be neceſſary, in which de- 
| partment of che buildings it would be requiſite to 

have a competent number of kitchens and ſpacious 
ding rooms, and over theſe, lodging rooms for the 

ſtudlents. Under the direction of the ſteward,” but 

ſubject to the authority and government of the - 
faculty, the ſtudents ſhould: be accommodated 
with boarding and lodgings. Under the Steward 
there ought alſo to be a Chamberlain, whoſe office it 
ſhould be, by the aid of his ſervants, to keep all 


1 


= 


the Halle, claſs-rooms and lodging - rooms clean, in 
good order and ſupplied in the winter Wee gr e 
dles, or whatever elſe ſhould: be neceſſury- age! 


Tu 1 buildings ſhould alſo comprehend a houſe 
* a Publick Library, a Muſeum, and alſo proper 
; apartments for thoſe who taught the ornamental 
arts, eſpecially a Hall for Painting, another for 
Muſick, and a third for Statuary. It might alſo, in 
a ſeminary of this kind, be uſeful to introduce ſome 
of the moſt ingenious of the mechanical arts- A 
Printer of the very firſt abilities and reputation 
could not be diſpenſed wirh, who mould be fur- 
niſhed with proper accommodations for carrying on 
that buſineſs, and who ſhould keep a book- ſhop 


well ſupplied with ſuch books and ſtationary as 
would be neceſſary for the ſtudents attending the 
JJ A 


Tur front or elevation of the Univerſity build - 


ings would from this view be properly deſigned for 


accommodating the preſident and vice preſident; 
the large hall or room for the faculty to meet in on 
the buſineſs of the Univerſity, and alſo for the 
great Publick or Common Hall, for accommodat- 
4 the whole Udiverfity. 
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FT xxfſeveral Proſeſſors houſes, with their reſ- 
peclive claſs-rooms ſhould, in the manner of wings, 
extend rere-wards, ſo as that, being at right angles 
with the front- building, on each end, they together 
with i it would form three ſides of a ſquare of build- 
ings. They mould however be ſer at a diſtance ſo 
remote, chat the inner area formed by them, ſhould 
be ſufficiently capacious for the following plan of 
buildings: . Ber 
AT. the bye adi of one Ad feet from ik 
range. of that ſquare i in the area, another ſhould be 
built for'the accommodation of the ſteward and 
chamberlain, the neceſlary kitchens, dining rooms 
and lodging rooms for the ſtudents. | 
Wrrtarn this ſquare, at a proper diſtance 
ſhould be a third, which would neceſſarily be di- 
miniſhed in its dimenſions, for the accommodation | 
of the teachers of the ornamental arts, with their 
reſpective Halls, and alſo for the Printing - office 
aud book-ſhop. On the moſt central part of the 
buildings a magnificent ſteeple ſhould be erected 
with a proper bell. On the top ſhould be a cupola 
or dome fit for an Obſervatory, and ſufficiently 
large to admit of an Aſtronomical apparatus in the 
firſt TY of improvement.” 


17 1 
Tux ſmoke, however, ariſing from the ſar- 
rounding buildings might be found au obſtruction 
to this part of the plau. In this caſe the ſteeple 
might terminate with a ſpire, and an obſervatory 
would have to be erected ſomewhere et to 
the Univerſity. : od ds 


Oy the fourth fide of the external ſquare allot: 
ted to the various profeſſors of che ſcietices, beivg 
oppoſite to the front, might be erected buildings 
for the Library, Muſeum, &c. Exaily. in the 
middle of each fide of each of theſe three ſquares 
of building ſhould be a publick or common entrance, 
| arched over ſo as not to intercept the range, aud- 
on each an Iron gateto be ſhut preciſely ata certain 
fixed hour at night. That on the front ſhould be 
ornamented in a magnificent ſtyle, having 'on the 


upper part of the gate on each hde, in baſſo releivo, 
the Arms of the United States. | 


Tre reaſon that the various profeſſors? houſes 
have, on this ſketch of a plan, been aſſigned to the 
_ outſide ſquare is, that they would find themſelves, 
with reſpect to gardens and other conveniences, 
' moſt advantageouſly and comfortably ſituated in that 
manner; and would alſo thus form an ineloſure 
round the yonth lodged in the inner ſquares of the 
buildings, fo that when proper order and regulati- 


— 


T 5 1 
ons were maintained, there ſhould be no egreſs or 
ingreſs aſter a fixed hour at night; without the know- 
ledge of ſome of the profeſſors: The cenſor gene- 
ral ought-alſo to viſit —_ room, at a certain | hour 
and report the abſent... p11 : | 

Ix the rear of the puilding ſhould be an RO 


ys encloſure: for. walks and place of recreation for 
the ſtudents. - Here alio ſhould be a Botanical gar- 


den, containing a houſe for the gardener, and A 
ſummerhouſe hall for the purpoſe of lecturing upon 


f chat ſcience. A building for a chemical laboratory 


and leduring hall ſhould be alſo erected i in this en- 
cloſure, 2s beiog better ſecured againſt. accidents 
than if connected with the Univ erſity buildings. 


5 1 bed Univerſities, it is allowed 
* Profeſſors to board a few ſtudents each, gene- 
rally the ſons of perſons of diſtinction who can af - 
ford to pay an extraordinary price for that privilege. 
Such ſtudents, building upon their intimacy and 
intereſt with the profeſſors, commonly aflume to 


dhemfelres a ſupercelious conduct to their fellow 


ſtudents, and conſequently e excite, and too often 
juftly, a a ſpirit of jealouſy, cipecially 3 in every gene · 
ral competition for literary prizes or diſtinction. 


lx order effectually to remove every jealouſy 


of this nature, all ſtudents at the National Univer- 


L 157 7 


fity.of che United States ſhould We 


publick accommodations, on a footing: of impartial 


equality, and the ſeveral profeſſors prohibited from 
boarding or lodging any in their families. Any 


profeſſor detected in acts of partiality from pecuniary 


or corrupt motives, or indeed on any conſideration, 


ſhould be immediately diveſted of his office, and 


accuſations of this nature ſhould be attended wad 


the Board of Eduestiun. 211 


7 
— 

wad 
. 


4 4] 5 6 I 


Tarn faculty of the National ben ſhould 


be an incorporated body, inveſted with proper au- 
| thority to make laws and regulations reſpedting the 


government of the Vaiverſity and for preſerving 
peace and order through all its departments. It 


would, however, ſeem adviſeable that this' learned 
body, as well as the profeſſors in all the other ſemi- 


naries, ſhould be amenable to the Board of Education. 


A BS al of the higheſt literay chars fler and 
well diſpoſed to the office of inſtruction; ; and alſo a 
vice Principal or chancellor of the ſame deſcription, 
ſhould be placed at the head of this Univerſity, ſup- 
ported by ſuch ſalaries as were ound to = Ogg 
of their office. 


1 70 
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Tas) E ought to beaProfeſſor of Claſſical learn- 


ing or belles lettres and compoſition; z A5 profeſſor 
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iqui ies; a profeſſor of 
Greek and Grecian antiquities; a profeſſor of He- 
ese and Oriental languages; a profeſſor of rheto- 
ric, logic and moral philoſophy ; a profeſſor and 
aſſiſtant profeſſor of natural philoſophy ; ; a profeſſor 
of mathematicks 5 a profeſſor of aſtronomy; A 
| profeſſor of hiſtory. and .chronology ; a profeſſor of 
law and the principles of government, and a profeſſor 
of elocution and oratory. Beſides theſe, the various 


profeſſors i in the medical department, and alſo the 
profeltor of che various ornamental arts, would 
compose! that reſ pectable faculty to whom the 1 import: : 


ant charge of this ſeminary ſhould be entruſted un- 
der the direckion of the Literary Board. | 


At LL thele different profeſſors ſhould have fixed 
ſalaries, ſo that their ſupport ſhould not depend on 
the precarious attendance of many or few ſtudents 
in the relpedtive ſciences or arts which they profeſſed. 


Tur principal of. the Llkivorſing: ſhould have 
teal regular accounts kept of the money 
received from. all; the different ſtudents for their 
boarding and inſtruction, which ſhould. be added 
annually to the funds raiſed for ſupporting the inſti. 
tution. Theſe and all other regulations of the ſame 


nature under the ſanction of government ſhould All 
to the direction of the Board of Education. 


SY 
Ir the admiion.only of properly: prepated ſtu- 
dents, into the ſtate colleges has, with propriety been 
: recommended on this plan, ſtill more ſtrittiy ought: 
| Np to be attended to in the National Univerſity. >! FE 


In order to maintain the ubiat- 2 the Nate 
colleges, as well as the Univerſity, no ſtudent thould 
be admitted into the latter, but ſuch as brought a a 
diploma or degree from the former, ſo being they, | 
were citizens of the United States; and if foreign- | 
ers, without a proficiency, on ſtriet examination, 
in claſſical and mathematical learning, equal to thole, 
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who bad gone through their courſe at the 4 te, col. 
leges. Ws a ; 5 
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. ON the entrance of every ſtudent, on the con; 
ditions above ſtated, it ſhould be the buſineſs 
of the Principal or Vice Principal to receive, 
from their parents, guardians: or themlelyes, 
ſome nformarivn of their profeſſional views in life; 
and-agreeably to.ſ uchinforthation to direct the courſe 
of their ſtudies at the Univerſity. The uſeful ſci- 
ences ſhould occupy the moſt ſerious hours of ſtudy, 
and the Mos ak attended 150 e ie of 
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3 Ir. would probably be band ee that a an 
exception ſhould be made with regard to the above 


0 W in a favour: of the medical lau- 
3 "Their literary proficiency and other prepa- 
ratory knowledge ought, with great propriety, to be 
preſcribed and required of them on enter ing the Uni- 
verſity, but i it does not appear neceſſary or indiſ. 
penſible that they mould have paſſed through ſuch 
a comprehenſive and ſcientific courſe of both mathe- 


matical and claſſical learning as has been aſſigned to 


ſtudents of another deſcription, , whole views were 
not directed to any particular profeſſion, but merely 


to the higheſt attainment in literary knowledge. 


By this, however, it is by no means to be underſtood, 


that the medical ſtudents ſhould be in any degree 
deficient in uſeful or polite literature ; it only ſug- 
geſts that moſt'of them having to attend ſome prac- 
tiling phyſician previous to entering the Univerſity, 
it would not appear reaſonable to require it as a con- 
dition of their entrance that they, ſhould produce a " 
__ from the State College. | 

Tux literary or ſcientific improvement of all 
tha 6 0 Þ whatever were their views, would much 


depend upon a proper diviſion of their hours of ſtu- 
dy; and it ought to be the peculiar province of the 
viee- principal to direct them in this reſpect. | 


„ 


2 „N every Saturday there ought to be a gene- 
ral meeting of the faculty and all the ſtudents in the 


| wer f 
public hall, and a catalogue or the name Ur 


ſtudents called dy the cen for genera for the Week. 


This office the ſtudents, agreeably 1 to the alphabeti- 


cal order of their 1 names, Thould diſcharge alternately 
weekly, the cenſor at the time of calling the cata- 
logve noting carefully ſuch as were abſent. FE 8 
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1 Eacn profeſſor: ſhould alſo keep, the fame or- 
der i in his claſs, having A weekly cenſor who- ſhould | 
call the catalogue and note the abſent. "Theſe" cata- 
logues ſhould be laid before the Principal and facul- 


ty every Saturday, and the delinquents in abſenting 
themſelves without a proper” apology kgs under a 


Ein 1 


ſuitable penalty. 
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IT would appear to 0 be FS. 4 8 that 1 9 9 


of the faculty of the National Univerſity, whether 
Principals of Profeſſors, ſhould be clergymen of any 
denomination ; or if they were, that they ſhould 
ſuſpend every clerical function during their being 


members of that body, and derote themſelves lolkely 


to their office, | Foy 


f 5 


is o every Sad ah ths examination of 
the catalogue with regard to conduct through the 
week, three of the ſtudents, who had been in their 

turn nominated orators for the day, ound deliver 
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1 64 1 
cly; from the roſtrum, an oration, not exceeds. 


ing twenty minutes in length each, on ſome litera · 


ry or philoſophical ſubje& of their own chooſing —. 
The manuſcripts of theſe orations ſhould be kept by 
the faculty, at leaſt till the end of the ſeflion ; „and. : 
prizes conferred on ſuch, as excelled. After the, 
orations they may be diſmiſſed by the Principal with 
an exhortation to good behaviour, and with prayer. 
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YE On che Sahbadhs there ought to be divine, fer- 
vice in the Publick hall, and as, agracably to this, 
plan, none of the profeſſors ſhould act as clerg men, 
two Voiverſity chaplains ſhould be annually choſen 
to officiate alternately. To prevent any idea of reli-, 
gious partiality, theſe chaplains ought to be of dif- 
ferent denominations of proteſtants; as is commonly 
obſerved i in chooſing chaplains for the houſe of con- 
grels. 11 would be moſt commendable alſo that they 
ſhould be young clergymen, without any parochial 
charge, who might wiſh, on account of improve- 
ment, to reſide i in the Univerſity a ſeſſion or two, 
even after being admitted to the miniſtry. Unpro- 
vided, for young clergymen thus choſen alternately 
by the faculty, eſpecially ſuch as had been educated 


on this plan, ſhould be preferred; and in thus re- 
3 ſuitable falary would de greatly e 
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thereby as individualsy and it would alſo e 
the religious intereſts of the I 


Taz whole faculty mould, "with the” Gs moſt lo. 
ati attend on divine ſervice, it a ty 5 and : an 


elevated and reſpe@table pew ſhould he provitled for 
them in the hall, as well for their acconttodation © 5 


this, as on other publick vecafions, ul 
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hy x fer of the youth educated at the public. ex. 
pencey who had taken a degree at the State College, 
ſhould alſo be admitted, on the fame foundation, to 
the National Univerſity. Their eburle of Rudy 
: ſhould alſo be directed by the Principal, apa to 
the plans or conditions already ſpecified." ff | 


* che and; of A criennial courle at the Univer- 
ky, ſtudents properly qualified ſhould obtain a mal- 
ter of Arts' degree. No fee whatever ſhould be 
demanded by the faculty for any degree whatever, 
more than merely paid the expence of having the 
diploma made out in a proper manner. From a 
Univerſity of ſuch dignity every cauſe of ſuſpicion 
' ſhould be removed that any degrees were conferred 
* ab other motive than real merit. 7 207" BODY 


| „ degree of doctor of phylick, or dodtor of 
laws, might be canferred by the faculty; ; but! it does 
nat appear proper that it ſhould confer a degree of 
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doctor of divinity, more eſpecially, if, as previouſly 
obſerved on the. foregoing plan, it ſhould be conſi- 
dered moſt eligible that Theological ſtudents, after 
their philoſophical courſe, ſhould: not be taught in 
the Univerſity of the United States, Clergymen of 
any denomination ought ſurely to receive that, hono- L 
rary distinction with more propriety from the higher 
judicatures of their own body, than from one, ma- 

ny members of which might be probably little 25. 
1 with theological mern or 8 of nr. 


Agreeably to the uniform plan here laid 
1 ſtudents entering the Univerſity at the expi- 
: ration,of the eighteenth. year of their age, would 
have finiſhed their courſe at the end of che twenty 
ficſt 4 and thus at the age of maturity would be pre- 
8 27 for acting their part on the theatre of the world, 


Is the various ſtages of proficiency throughout 
we other ſeminaries be attended to, it can be con- 
ſidered no objeQion to this that it is not compleated 
till ſo late a period. The ſtate college ſhould. pre. 
pare youth for any profeſſion or buſineſs in life; but 
the great end of the National Univerſity ſhould be to 
accorhmodate ſuch as wiſhed to indulge their literary 
grajus to the greateſt poſſible extent, and. who were 

in ſuch circumſtances as to account no part. of their 


lite ſpent more agreeably o or r to better advantage, than 


T ads 7? 


in receiving the higheſt * improvement in 
Arts and Sciences. 
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855 HOULD the ene dolls & a plan of 
National Education be ſuited to the local ſituation | 


or extent of the United States of America, it is pre- 


ſumed that, under proper patronage and the direc. 


tion of a well choſen Literary Board, it would am- 
ply provide for the proper inſtruction of Jouth in 


every poſſihle circumſtance of life, and alſo for any 


particular buſineſs. or profeſſion. Much however 
has been here omitted, that might be found neceſ- 


ſary, in Wing up the ſyſtem when reduced to pine 


Tu. x great end and deſign of Education is the 


improvement of the human mind in virtuous, uſeful 


and ornamental knowledge; and i in the progreſs of. 
a plan of public inſtruction much would occur from 
time to time to promote that invaluable” purpoſe,” 
which without greatprolixity could not be introtucs 
ed in an Eſſay of this nature. Indeed it is on- 
ly juſt to allow ſuch an ample. field for progreſſive 
improveniens in this reſpe, as it it would b be een 


'S 
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to havtg dircumſcribed ĩt by any fixed or excluſi ve 
pracłical ſyſtem. Ft 


Ix this vie w of the lubject, as well as in as; 
: others, appears the great importance of an incorpo- 
rated Board f Profidents of Education. Their abi- 

lities, literary knowledge, extenſive information, . 
and correſpondence with the learned world, would 
enable them occafionally to entichfach a plan as the 
foregoing with whatever might beft tend to promote 
its ſueceſs. One great deficiency in education, as 
conducted in even the molt enlightened countries, 
is the hut of ſuch a reſpectable body of well quali - 
fied guardians as ſhould conſtatitly watch over its 
intereſts and add dignity to it by their virtue and ta- 
| Jents. Publick itſtruction has been too much and 
generally committed te the truſt and direction of 
thoſe only who were actual tutors ; or if placed un- 
der the authority of ſome digaified patron, has been 
generally owing rather to the pecuniary endowments . 
of the opulent dunce, than to qualifications entitled 
to the higheſt reſpeQability. of character on account 


N of literary Witt 


LE it then be e obſer ved, that by 
the introduction of ſuch a learned body for. the pur- 


poſes already fpecified; the foregoing Eflay is to 


. 167 1 
W. in the firſt place, ſome claim to the publick at- 
tention, as in that reſpe& ſuperior to any ſyſtem of 
inſtruction known to the writer of this Eſſay. But, 


in the ſecond place, the uniformity of this plan of 
publick indtraction would, it is preſumed, One, 


LI 


ment of ſociety. te ke allo, in no Fall | e 
be productive of, not only harmony of benin en 

unity of taſte and manners, but allo, the patriotic. 
| principles of genuine Federaliſm amangſt the ſcatters; 
ed and variegyted citizens of this extenſive republick. 


Ex RV perſon tolerably adjulthcat With the 
preſent ſtate of Education in this country, and the 
great obſtruction and diſcoyragement ſtudents meet ö 
with by not being conſtantly ſupplied with the neceſ. 5 
ſary books, and alſo from the various editions of the 
ſame authors, muſt be diſpoſed to allow that it would 

be neceſlary to eſtabliſh or encourage a printer in | 
each ſtate for ſupplying the ſeminaries with the pro- 
per authors in each ſcience. This regulation, it is 
preſumed, would in no ſmall degree contribute to 
the ſuccels of the plan, ; 54. 41.8 v 


5 ATE youth educated at the — æpenes 
might 0 if properly conducted, and W 


n 
ly ta the intereſts'of literature, eſpecially in 


keeping up a ſupply of proper tutors for all u the a. 
e eee uu t n 
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lb fu ſuch : a He, mY founded and 

organized, it does not appear that the expence of 13 
education would be much g greater to the com munity, 
than it is at preſent, eſpecially as it reſpeds the two 
firſt ee ſeminaries. On account of truſting 
to unſettled or itinerant teachers of the' firſt rudi- 
ments of inſtruction, moſt of the youth fir for the 
primary ſcliool loo ole at one time what they gain at 
another; and, thus, not only miſpend one half of 


the ſeaſon for inſtruction; but alſo oecaſien enn 
expetice for the ſame degree of nee 


IT cannot be] properly objeced to the preceding 


plan, that i it requires too much time to compleat 


3. -£ 


the ſcientific courſe, while it provides for thoſ« e 2 
every poſſible circumſtance, profeſſion or view in 
life. . It may ſuit very many of the youth i in the com- 
munity to be fatisfied with what literary inſtruction 
they: receive in even the primary ſchool, and ſhould 
it be conducted on the plan ſpecified i in the conſider- 
ation of that ſeminary, it muſt be ſufficient for all 
the common on oicerns, bulneſ or even happineſs, 
of life. Eg 


may be adapted t to all the different. views or deſigns; 
ol the publick, ſo that while an ample field, of im- 
provement is held out and provided for the moſt ex- 
alted genius or the moſt liberal profeſſions; ; each 
ſubordinate degree allo may be accommodated to 


its fatisfa&tion. Rage — 5 pos wo ES . 
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nne it an aſyiem. of this nature hes 

can ah the adoption of an enlightened nati - 
On, diſpoſed impartially to provide for the impove- 
ment of all its citizens n to their wigs and 


circumſtances. 


* * 


jt Ix England, cnlightenal in- n lern dc improve- 
ment as they conceive themſelves to be, has it not 
been. owing to fo much being expended on founding 
and endowing two pompous Vaiverſities, without 
taking care to found Proper Preparatory. ſeminaries 
connected with chem, that A few only have become 
eminent in ſcience, while it the bulk of the commu. 
: nity in tin country continue to be fo iliterate. 


3 I every country poſſeſſed of genuine | freedom 
and impreſſed with a. juſt ſenſe of its value, nothing 
can be more. . worthy of publick a attention than: an im- 
provement in the means of publick inſtruction.— 
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Wherever ſcientific knowledge, is generally cultivated, 


2 


. 1 1 
ae Win i ati and nge of mim be beſ 
Known and, conſequently, not only moſt highly va- 
ued, but alſo beſt ſecured from corruption, and 
molſtably maintained and vindicated from eneroach · 
ment and uſurpation. 


EY 
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Bor in order to this | it is neceſſary that the ſyſ- 
tem of education ſhould be generally ſuited to the 
citizens; that it ſhould comprehend every deſcrip- 
tion of ſituation and circumſtance, uncircumſcribed 
by partial P local n or qe 
attachments. 


Hapr Ts of attention to ſcience are reneraily 
fraught with knowledge and virtue. It 18 impoſſi- 
ble that the mind which has undergone, from the 
firſt dawnings of reaſon to maturity, that diſcipline 
which ſuch a uniform and extenſive ſyſtem of inſtruc- 
tion would inculcate and require, can have imbibed 
any ſtrong b bias in favour of vice or immorality. | 


TRX al. at monks, * and of 
publick and private virtue, would not, on the pre- 
ceeding plan, be left to the mere effect of ſcientiſie 
diſcipline. They would require the diligent, foſter- 
ing hand of care, as well as all the influence of dig- 
nified example. And ſuch, and ſuch, only ſhould be 
"the examples exhibited in the characters and con- 
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duct of all che various tutors throughout their, ane 


pective ſeminaries, at leaſt in, ſuitable PI OPALIRR, to, 


the eminence. of their ſituation, 1 7 ü P ie] Bp © 1185 


Ox great deficiency in modern 8 it 
muſt be allowed, is, that as the ſeiences Have been 
enlarged and improved, eſpecially: ſuch as depend on 
matllematical knowledge, a proportionable attention 
to a preparatory introduction by mathematicks has 
deen, too generally, either diſpenſed with altogether, 
dee eee in a very Juperficial manner. 


"From this conſideration, ample time has been 
allowed i in every department of this courſe for ac- 
quiringa thorgu gh knowledge of mathematical learn- 
ing in all its various branches. No part of inſtruc- 
tion ſo much merits public patronage as this, whe- 
ther we view it as regarding all the uſeful purpoſes, 
arts and occupations of life; or as elevating , the hu- 
man ming, enlarging the capacity of its powers, al and 
enabling it to extend its ſcientific comprehenſion 
from the moſt humble to the molt ſublime; and exalt- 
ed of the works of God. 


I the purſult of 1 pm Come may 
have a genius for mathematicks and the ſciences 
founded on them, who might diſeover little taſte or 
abilities for underſtanding the elegancies of Claflicat | 
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0 
compoſition, the acquiſition of ancient languages, 
or enriching their own by their copiouſneſs and dig- 
nified beauties. A general or national ſyſtem of in- 
ſtruction ought therefore to be well accommodated 
to every different genius whether claſſical or mathe- 
matical; and it is only by being ſo accommodated 
that it e merit general or publick : encourage- 
ment. It will be found, however, that-there axe few 
who have good natural abilities for one ſpecies of 
literature. who may not alſo make competent profici. 
ency, to whatever part of it the mind may be directed. 
All, then, who ſhopld be conſidered as liberally edu- 
cated, ought to be well infiruQted in the mathemetical 
ſciences. There is, perhaps, no nation of the modern 
world, that hath yet adopted any uniform ſyſtem of 
publick patronage for the general diffuſion of this 
'part of education but its, various advantages are 
perhaps impoſſible to be calcula c>uld it be ge⸗ 


nerally extended to the greateſt part of the youth 
in any community. 


On an impartial 3 the courſe here laid 
gown, it does not appear that any known ſcience, 
really uſeful or ornamental, or the means of ac- 
quiring it, hath been omitted. - Should any ſuch | 
omiſſion, however, appear, it ought not to dif 


E 


PE | plans the principal object of whikh in 
been, not only the confideration of the pabliek ef. 
tabliſhment of the beſt means of promoting the 
higheſt degree of literary improvement; but more 
eſpecially, in lſtabliſhmeut on a general, uniform, 
national foundation; leaving, in ſome meaſu ure; the 
practical part to be filled up, as the progreſſive im- 
provement in the ſeiences, and in the nieais of c · 
quiring them may, under proper patronage, en- 
eee and has Rio! 
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